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ST. CATHARINE OF GENOA. 


In the north porch of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle on 
Ninth Avenue, New York, between the statues of two great 
Doctors of the Church, St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, there stands the figure of a woman clad in a secular 
dress. Alone of the four holy women whose effigies find place in 
the two side porches, she neither wears a habit nor carries a 
distinctively religious emblem. St. Teresa has her beads and 


her book of hours; St. Clara holds the monstrance in her hands 
' and the Franciscan cord encircles her waist; St. Bridget’s 
wimple and swathing habit proclaim her, too,anun. But St. 
Catharine of Genoa holds up a sweeping robe, from the belt at 
the waist of which dependsa bunch of keys. It is finished at the 
throat with a small, rolling collar, and made with “leg-of-mutton” 
sleeves A veil is thrown about her head and shoulders, but it 
imitates that which still forms part of the street-wear of many 
Italian women, and not the coif of the religious. 

If you enter the church by this door you will find her again in 
the north aisle—a portrait this time. Here she holds and is looking 
down at acrucifix rising out of a heart, and the eyeless regard of a 
skull confronts you from a book pressed against her side. Her 
black gown is shapeless, uncinctured, and flowing, but her collar 
and cuffs are like those which women wear to-day, and her veil has 
become the merest drapery, leaving her smoothly parted hair 
exposed and her ears uncovered. It is an intense face, intel- 
lectual and worn, that of a woman well on in middle life. There 
are several portraits of her in existence, most of which represent 
her as she As in youth, when, as her earliest biographer records, 
she had “a tall and slenderly made but perfectly proportioned 
figure, an oval face with regular features, and a magnificent 
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head of hair. Long black lashes veiled her glance, and her fore- 
head, high and smooth, seemed the seat of intelligence and 
thought. Ina word,” he adds, “her exterior was as charming 
to the eyes of the world as her soul was pleasing to the eyes of 
God.” But in whatever other respect the pictures of her differ 
with regard to costume—the painters now arraying her in silk 
ruffled to the waist and velvet over-dress, and again in the simpler 
fashion she adopted after her conversion—they all agree in leav- 
ing it absolutely secular; even in the fresco on the ceiling of the 
church of the Annunziata in Genoa, which depicts her reception 
into heaven. 

How is it that she, who takes her place not only among the 
saints, but as if by right between the Doctors, has borrowed 
from none of the great religious orders the protection of its 
habit 7 

Well, it is because neither as maid, wife, nor widow did she 
ever depart from the plain road of the ordinary good Christian 
woman. On that road, it is true, she went farther than most, 
even of the great saints, have gone. But so long as she lived 
she knew no exterior restrictions save the plain duties of her 
state, and no commandments less wide than those two great 
ones on which depends the whole law: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind; and, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
A child, she was obedient to her parents; a wife, to her husband; 
a widow, her duties as the unsalaried matron of the great hos- 
pital of her native city formed the only special rule that bound 
her. Even that commonest feature of devout lives which is 
known as spiritual direction does not appear in hers until she 
had passed her fiftieth year, having already spent twenty-five 
in such a close and uninterrupted communion with God as has 
hardly any recorded parallel. At that age she became a widow, 
after thirty-four years of a most uncongenial and unhappy mar- 
riage. Three years later she fell into ill health which continued 
to baffle the physicians until her death at sixty-three, and it is 
only when her constant interior occupation had begun to sap 
visibly and strangely the foundations of her physical life that we 
find a director beside her. Up to that period she appears to 
have approached the Sacrament of Penance in the most ordinary 
way, accusing herself of her faults and renewing her permission 
to receive Holy Communion, but never unveiling what passed be- 
tween her soul and God. But that this course, so unusual in the 
case of those who are visited with extraordinary supernatural 
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favors, was dictated neither by self-reliant pride nor natural 
reticence becomes sufficiently plain from her own words: 


“T gave to Love,” she says, in one of the most remarkable of those ac- 
counts which have been preserved by her director, a Genoese priest named 
Cattaneo Marabotto, in obedience to whom they were given, “the keys of 
the house, with full power to do all that was necessary, paying no regard 
to either soul or body, to friends, relatives, or the world. ... And when I 
saw that he accepted this charge, I turned toward him tocontemplate his 
operations, and remained absorbed and attentive to his work. He made 
me see that many things were imperfections which I had regarded until 
then as just and excellent. He found faults ineverything. When, pressed 
by my interior fire, I began to speak of those spiritual things which I knew, 
because Love had shown them to me, he reprimanded me at once. ‘Say 
nothing,’ he said to me; ‘do not permit the ardor you experience to evap- 
orate in words; do nothing which can procure you any refreshment.’ 
And then when I kept silent, paying attention to nothing, saying only to 
myself, ‘If the body cannot endure this, let it die; I do not care,’ Love 
rebuked me again, saying: ‘I desire you to close your interior eyes, so that 
the me of the old man cannot see my work; he must die, and you shall 
employ him in nothing.’ Then I remained like a mere thing, seeking no 
vent but sobs, sighs, and groans; and yet Love said to me once more: ‘You 
act as if you were insupportable to yourself : what ails you? If you experi- 
ence a natural sentiment it is because your own self is still alive. Stop this 
sobbing ; I do not wish to see one of these exterior signs.’ After having 
been reprimanded thus I no longer made any act at all, inward or outward. 
But still, when any one spoke in my presence of things which bore analogy 
to those which I felt in my soul, my ears unclosed; I hoped to hear some- 
thing which would render more tolerable the immense interior assault I 
suffered. Thus, too, I looked about me, so that I might forget for a little 
the great ardor which consumed me, and procure some alleviation through 
the eyes. These acts did not proceed from my free will; natural inclina- 
tion wrought them without my choice, and I did not perceive it. Yet Love 
again repressed me. ‘This manner of looking and listening displeases me,’ 
said he; ‘these things are the defences and excuses of the old man, and 
they must disappear.’. . . He was so jealous of my soul, he so examined all 
things, even in their most minute details, he destroyed with so much care 
all which could not live in the presence of God, that, spite of the diabolical 
perversity of my natural self, I saw it in the end almost annihilated and no 
longer able to cause me any fear.” 


As this is neither the first nor the second time that the read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD have been invited to consider St. 
Catharine of Genoa, it will not be necessary to repeat many de- 
tails of her exterior life. But the month of All Souls is an ap- 
propriate season to give to the study of her who is by eminence 
the saint of purgatory; more than ever in this year, which the 
Holy Father has so especially signalized as one of charity to the 
suffering souls—suffering only because they were not willing to 
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die in this life to “the old man,” and become entirely obedient 
to the call and admonitions of the Divine Love. It is sufficient 
to say that Catharine Fieschi was born toward the close of the 
year 1447. The precise date is unknown, but it is probably in- 
ferred from that of her baptism, which was conferred in the 
cathedral of Genoa, her native city. She is supposed to have 
been the youngest of five children, all of whom died before her. 
Her father was viceroy of Naples under René of Anjou, and 
grand-nephew of Pope Innocent IV. Another member of the 
house of Fieschi wore the tiara as Adrian V. Her mother, Fran- 
cesca di Negro, belonged to a family less well known but not 
less noble. Catharine’s only sister, Limbania, who is thought 
to have been the eldest of the family, became a nun in the con- 
vent of Our Lady of Grace at Genoa, and Catharine, whose at- 
traction to prayer and to penance had made itself felt as early as 
her eighth year, wished to follow her thither. Her father died 
in 1460 or 1461, and about this time she made application, 
through her confessor, to be received at the convent, but was 
refused on account of her extreme youth. She was only thir- 
teen, but her ideal of virtue may be gathered from the rules 
which she had already followed for several years. She had pro- 
posed to herself . 


“Never to make her own will the principle of her actions, and to be 
more in dread of it than of hell or the demons, since nothing could injure 
her but by its aid; to conform herself to the will of God in all that happened 
to her and in all she sought for; to receive all that should reach her on the 
part of creatures as having been arranged by the order of God, since no- 
thing occurs without his permission; and to will all things for the same 
ends and through the same motives by which God wills them, without con- 
sidering her private interests.” 


So, when she met this unexpected rebuff, we are told that al- 
though it caused her acute distress, at the end of a few minutes 
she regained composure, saying to herself with energy : 


“It is God who subjects me to this trial. His adorable will opposes 
itself to my design for reasons which I do not know, but which must be 
merciful and just. I resign to him the disposal of myself, in order that he 
may bring me.to my end by ways which his wisdom judges to be the best.” 


Nevertheless, she did not at once abandon her desire to be- 
come a nun, and counted upon making another effort when she 
should have reached the proper age. But having been left under 
the care of her eldest brother by the death of her father, he 
arranged a marriage, for political and family reasons, between 
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her and Julian Adorno, who belonged to a house which had risen 
by force of riches from the middle class to the highest honors of 
the republic during the often-repeated struggles between the 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. With the acquiescence 
of his mother, James Fieschi offered his sister’s hand to the hus- 
band he had selected for her, and it was accepted. All other 
preliminaries having been arranged, that which her relatives ap- 
pear to have thought the least important of them all -~was 
attended to, and Catharine, who had just entered her six- 
teenth year, was notified that her marriage was fixed for the 13th 
of January, 1463. She seems to have offered no resistance. 
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““ Accustomed from her earliest infancy,” says one of her biographers, } 
“to live in perfect obedience to her mother, and to see the divine will in the 
order of his providence, she submitted without a murmur. A humble vic- 
tim, sacrificed to family interests, she allowed herself to be led to the altar, 
and pronounced the fatal yes, notwithstanding her horror of the marriage 
tie.” 
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From every human point of view the alliance was most ill- 
advised. Even the policy which prompted it proved mistaken, 
for Julian Adorno, possessing no good points save a handsome 
person and powerful connections, neutralized even these by his 
hard, selfish, and sensual dispositions. If there were children of 
the marriage, as some of the lives tell us—although the oldest one, 
written by her director, makes no mention of them—they died in 
infancy, and Adorno, who was both a gambler and a spendthrift, 
speedily wasted both his own fortune and that of Catharine. It 
had been her wish to be a good wife and to gain her husband’s 
affection, but in this she failed. Nevertheless, while himself pur- 
suing the same profligate career as before his marriage, he im- 
posed upon her the most rigorous seclusion. The English trans- 
lation from what is known in Italy as the Vita Antica, or Old 
Life, written by Padre Marabotto, which was brought out some 
fourteen years ago by the Catholic Publication Society, says of this 
period that Catharine was always obedient and patient with her 
husband’s eccentricities, but at the same time suffered so much 
from him that her health was broken and she became so re- 
duced and wasted as to be a most pitiable object. To satisfy 
him she lived alone in a solitary house, never going out but to 
hear one daily Mass, from which she returned as quickly as 
possible. Her lonely days and nights were spent chiefly before 
her crucifix in prayer. And, if one may hazard a conjecture, it 
seems probable that it is to this period that she refers in the first 
chapters of her Spiritual Dialogue as the “ week of contempla- 
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tion” which the Soul secured to itself when first it began its jour- 
ney in company with the Body and Self-Love. Her innocent 
childhood, hardly ended as to years when she became a wile, with 
its lowly submission and its lofty prayer, could not have suffered 
much from either source. 

Catharine must have been twenty-one when, yielding to the 
solicitations of her family and her friends, who began to fear for 
her life on account of the weakness and emaciation to which she 
had been reduced, she consented to enter into the ordinary rela- 
tions of Genoese society. She busied herself, says one of the lives, 
in “ external affairs and feminine amusements, as women are prone 
to do, yet not to asinful extent.” But as the saints judge them- 
selves, not according to their external acts, but by the conform- 
ity of these to the grace which preceded them, Catharine _her- 
self paints this period in words which speak the most poignant 
contrition. It lasted five years, and was then ended by a con- 
version, so sudder and so complete that it has been ranked with 
that of St. Paul, and the day on which it occurred, March 22, 
1473, is given in some calendars as that of her feast. Itis more 
usual, however, to observe, with the church, the day of her death, 
which took place September 14, 1510. 

Her conversion was on this wise: Her compliance with the 
solicitations of those who represented to her that her manner of 
life was only a slow suicide had never been spontaneous and 
hearty. Though she committed no sin, as the world counts sin, 
by going into society, by dressing and amusing herself like other 
women of her age and social rank, yet she did decline from her 
own vocation, which was to a life of solitude and prayer, and to 
the attainment of which even the faults and the folly of her hus- 
band actively contributed. It seems probable, moreover, that 
her new departure, however agreeable to her other friends, was 
not wholly to Julian Adorno’s liking. Certain it is, that when 
she once for all abandoned it, after a trial of five years, he not 
merely renounced voluntarily his conjugal rights, but turned 
from his evil ways, became a tertiary of St. Francis, and for 
twenty-four years lived an honest life and made a good death. 
Before his end arrived he had regained a part of ‘his fortune, 
which he left to her by a will in which he expressed strongly his 
appreciation of her virtues. Nevertheless, in spite of his reform, 
he never ceased to lead her a hard life. His temper was severe 
and violent, and in his last sickness, which was attended by keen 
and long-continued pains, he fell into complaints so blasphemous 
that his final conversion is accounted as due to a miracle 
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wrought in answer to his wife’s prayers. But this is antici- 
pating. 

A prey to the remorse which increased as she sank deeper into 
what every one else called innocent amusements, Catharine, then in 
her twenty-sixth year, went one day to visit her sister and open 
her mind to her. By Limbania’s advice she sought the confessor 
of the convent. She had no sooner entered his confessional than 
he was summoned elsewhere, and, bidding her wait for him, he left 
it. In his absence “a ray of celestial light illumined her intelli- 
gence, and she felt a burning dart penetrate the depth of her 
heart and kindle there the flame of love divine.” Carried be- 
yond herself, she almost lost the power of speech, and was only 
able to signify to the priest when he returned that her confession 
must be deferred. As soon as she could she made her way 
home, saying within herself: ‘“ No more world, no more sin.” 


“Her vocation and her correspondence with it,” writes Padre Mara- 
botto, “ were like those of the glorious Apostle St. Paul; that is, in one in- 
stant she was made perfect. And this was evident, because in that instant 
and ever thereafter she proceeded not like a beginner but like one already 
perfect ; for this reason she néver knew how to give any account of the 
way to obtain perfection, because she herself had not attained it by 
acquired virtues, but simply by infused grace, which instantaneously 
wrought in her such effects as usually require the uninterrupted exercises 
of a whole life.” 


Nevertheless, this testimony of her director needs some quali- 
fication. Catharine herself continually speaks of the growth and 
increase of divine love in her soul, and of her purgation as the 
work of years. What she actually received in that instant of 
her conversion, and never lost again, was such a vision of the Su- 
preme Good as caused everything else to recede and take its 
proper place for ever. To her, as to St. Paul, there had been re- 
vealed that for which all souls yearn, however blindly—the love 
of God, made manifest in Jesus Christ. Her conversion, indeed, 
was perfect, for it was a complete and permanent turning away 
from creatures to seek satisfaction in their Creator; but she her- 
self, who was to experience the purging flames of love and help 
to kindle them in other hearts, has another tale to tell concerning 
what followed it. True, she says that from the moment of her 
conversion she was so filled with the love of God that she could 
never at any moment see how it could increase within her; 
yet she adds: 


“Every day I felt myself ridded of trifles which pure Love cast out 
from me; his penetrating eyes saw imperfections the most slight, the most 
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secret, the most unobserved, and he purified my interior more and more 
until it was completely clean. God performs this work without calling 
man to his aid; the Lord alone comprehends the purity which must be at- 
tained, but, by a disposition full of mercy, he shows the work to man only 
when it is perfected. For, should a creature who has once remitted itself 
entirely into the hands of Jesus, and who can no longer desire anything 
but perfection, comprehend once what the least imperfection is in the 
sight of the Most High, and then see in itself all those which God discov- 
ers and casts out therefrom, it would be reduced to ashes.” 


And again she thus describes the work of God in the soul : 


“God -begins by inciting man to abandon sin ; afterward he illuminates 
the understanding by the light of faith; then he inflames the will by 
means of a certain delight and savor. He accomplishes this triple opera- 
tion in an instant, and more rapidly than one could believe; he does so 
more or less in men according as he sees them produce the fruit which should 
result from it ; but he accords to every soul light and grace enough to save it, 
providing tt yields its consent and does what lies within its power. As to this 
consent, it is sufficient, after the divine call, that the creature should yield 
itself to its Lord in order that he may do what he wills within it; that it 
should resolve to sin no more, and to quit all things for the love of the 
Most High. This assent takes place as soon as man’s will unites itself to 
that of God, and even without his knowledge; he does not see his own 
consent, but there remains in him a powerful interior impression which 
effectuates it. This union in spirit attaches man to God by a tie which is, 
so to say, indissoluble; for, after God has spoken, and the creature has 
yielded consent, God works almost alone ; and if man lets himself be guided, 
if he obeys the inspiration which is sent him, he disposes him, leads and 
conducts him to the perfection for which he was created.” 


What meaning St. Catharine herself attached to this doctrine, 
which has sometimes been perverted, is plain enough irom her 
conduct. That forms the most complete commentary on her 
words. God begins, she says, “by inciting man to abandon sin; 
afterward he illumines his understanding by the light of faith.” 
What God did for her was to enlighten her conscience as to the 
gravity of her offences against him, showing her at the same 
time the love with which he had created and redeemed her. 
For two or three days she remained plunged in the profound 
grief occasioned by this double view, and then made a general 
confession so complete and contrite that the priest who received 
it wasamazed. And on the feast of the Annunciation, which was 
the third day after her conversion, on receiving the Body of our 
Lord she received also that hunger for the Bread of Life which 
never left her afterward, and could only be satisfied by daily 
Communion. That sounds extraordinary, but, if it be so, it is 
only in degree. In kind it is what animates every truly Chris- 
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tian soul and keeps it sane and healthy in a world full of weak- 
ness and delusions. What it means is, that the interior action in 
the soul which moves it to desire and seek after the supernatural 
gifts of God, can only be surely known as his when it corre- 
sponds with his exterior action in the kingdom of Jesus Christ 
on earth, the church which he has founded. It is not sufficient, 
as the “ Bible Christian’’ holds, to have an intellectual belief in 
the historical Christ of the Gospels; to admit, in words, his 
divinity ; to form an ideal of him, no matter how reverent, nor 
even to pray to him, except it be with a mind entirely simple, 
sincere, and ready to follow his inspirations. ‘“ Lo here is Christ, 
and lo there,” says every sectary that Christendom has known, 
and with the Book in his hand he has sought to impose on men 
his own conception of the Word Incarnate. But our Lord Jesus 
Christ is not an ideal of any man’s mind. He is real, he is pres- 
ent in the world; on myriads of altars he is offered to his Father 
from the rising of the sun to its setting. He is the seed of im- 
mortality for soul and body to those who feed upon him; he is 
the centre to which the longings of all souls point; it is his pres- 
ence which excites the desire even of those who do not know 
him, and it is he alone who can satisfy it. 

That, as it seems to me, is the one great lesson taught by the 
life and doctrine of St. Catharine of Genoa. All of her experiences 
illuminate and corroborate each other. And it is for this rea- 
son that Upham’s treatise on her, which the “ American Tract 
Society” brought out many years ago, under the title of Catha- 
rine Adorno, is so unsatisfactory. It is called a life of her, but 
itis not so. It seeks to adapt her doctrine and her wonderful 
interior experiences to the uses of Protestant perfectionism, 
and with that end in view it gives a tolerably full account of 
many of those sayings by which she sought to express the inex- 
pressible. But of that which fed and kept alive the inner life which 
he finds so wonderful and so inimitable, Upham has nothing to 
say. Really the most prominent of the few facts of her external 
life, he passes it by in silence as a superstition which belonged to 
the dark age in which she lived, an imperfection which would 
not have entered into it had she been born in post-Reformation 
times. There is something pleasant in the naiveté of the man 
when, nearing the end of his unbroken eulogy, he pauses to con- 
Sider an objection which he foresees that his readers will bring 
against him. They will wonder, he knows, that he has recorded 
no relapses into sin, no falls and risings again, no “ backsliding,” 
inshort. Well, hesays, it is because he cannot see that any such 
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befell her. Her course went straight upward, and she never cast 
a glance behind. It is marvellous in his eyes, but so itis. He 
supposes she tried harder than he and his readers, and was more 
faithful. He has no other explanation to offer. And yet he could 
not have read the lives from which he compiled his own with the 
most casual attention and not have found the open secret he is 
looking for. Hatred of sin he can see there, for it is writ large, 
and the “law in his members, fighting against the law of his 
mind,” makes him comprehend it. And the desire of perfection, 
too, he sees, and in his fashion feels it, for “every creature 
groaneth and travaileth in pain; . . . even we ourselves, who have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption of the sons of God, the redemption of the body.” What 
ails him is, that heresy has blinded him to what St. Paul saw, and 
St. Catharine—the present Christ, the food of those “ who walk not 
according tothe flesh, but according tothe Spirit.” The conver- 
sion and the spiritual growth of St. Paul and St. Catharine have, 
indeed, more points of resemblance than that of their instanta- 
neous thoroughness. To each of them was vouchsafed the vision 
of Jesus Christ; and as the Apostle testifies to the Corinthians 
that it was from the Lord himself that he received the doctrine 
of the real presence of his Body in the sacrament, so Catharine 
bears witness that it was from that source that she drew the force 
of her new life: 


“| find in me,” she says, “only two things to which I cannot bring my- 
self to consent, and but one which it is impossible to me not to wish for 
and desire. That which I long for is the Holy Communion, for that is God 
himself. Those to which I am unable to consent are sin, no matter how 
slight, and the Passion of our Saviour. Do what I may, I cannot be pleased 
that God, my Love, should have endured torments so immense; I would 
rather, were it possible, suffer for every soul as many pains as there are in 
hell.” 


She received the Blessed Sacrament every day, but she said 
once: 
“Should my confessor say to me, ‘I do not wish you to communicate,’ 


I would answer him, ‘ Very well, father. Only, I cannot say with you that 
I do not wish to, for I wish to very much !’” 


She envied no one but priests, we are told again, and that not 
because they received our Lord each morning, for that she did 
likewise, but because they held him in their hands, and at Christ- 
mas might celebrate three Masses. 


“‘ Ah, Lord!” we find her crying to him, “it seems to me that if I were 
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dead | should revive again to receive thee, and if one presented me with an 
unconsecrated host I should know it as one knows wine from water.” 


Even the few facts of her exterior life which go beyond the 
ordinary——for instance, her complete fasts from all food except 
what she herself calls “the Bread of Life, which is Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, our Saviour, and our Love,” during the Lents and 
Advents of twenty-three successive years—bear witness to this 
one point, in which meet the exterior and the interior action of 
God upon souls regenerated in his Son. 

And that is why it seems as if too much stress has hitherto 
been laid, even by her most faithful biographers, on the extraor- 
dinary nature of her experiences. Excepting these fasts, which, 
as she said when spoken to about them, were involuntary and 
wholly the work of God, there are no miracles in her life except 
such as are constantly wrought in answer to earnest prayer. 
Conversions were ascribed to her petitions during her life, but 
no cures of bodily maladies until after her death. She was not 
the instrument of mighty external works, as was St. Catharine of 
Siena, nor of marvellous ones such as attested the mission of St. 
Francis Xavier. She was simply a woman, too young at the 
period of her marriage, as well as too much absorbed in the 
science of God, to have acquired much of the knowledge of her 
time. Her intelligence, certainly, must have been clearer than 
most, since she grasped so soon and held so firmly the truth that 
the Uncreated Good alone is desirable. But she lived the 
ordinary external life of women from her cradle to her grave, 
occupying herself, it is true, in works of charity to the poor and 
the sick, but not more so than many another of her sex who has 
never attained the honors of the altar. What is extraordinary 
about her is the complete purity to which her soul arrived while 
in the body, and the road to that, as she herself describes it, is 
very plain, and so within the reach of every one of us that no one 
can miss it except by turning aside to sin: 


“ Let him,” she says, “who wishes to experience these things abstain, as 
St. Paul commands, from every appearance of evil. Whenever man does 
this, at once God infuses into his soul some gift of grace, which he increases 
with so much love that the man ts lost, absorbed, transformed, and overpowered. 
And however difficult it may seem to abstain from evil, no one would allow 
any hindrance to prevent him from doing everything for God who could 
see the readiness with which he comes to the help of man, and the loving 
care with which he defends him from his adversaries. But when man has 
once entered the straight road, he learns that z¢ 2s God who works all that 
is good in us by his gracious inspirations and the love infused into the soul, 
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which knows no hindrance because God mingles so great a satisfaction 
with allits toils. J¢ zs enough for man not to act in contradiction to his con- 
sctence, for God inspires all the good he would have us do, and gives the instinct 
and the strength for it.” 


That is the path, the straight and unique path, which begins 
with the Commandments and stretches on into the special calls 
made known to each soul at every moment by the duty or the 
inspiration of that moment. And the guide is one—Love. And 
the end is one—God. No soul walking along it, with an eye 
single, need pass through any other purgatory. And no soul, 
entering the cleansing fires beyond this life, will ever do so but 
because he has wilfully departed from it in greater or lesser 
degree.* 

ELIZABETH G. MARTIN. 





SHOOTING STARS. 


A FLASH! and then a darkness ; 
A world—and now ’tis gone. 
God of Might! what means it? 
Worlds are falling round us, 
Yet we—live on! 


Chicago. Mary J. ONAHAN. 


* The Holy See has grapted to the diocese of Genoa the public celebration of the feast of 
St. Catharine, and we sincerely hope that before the end of his pontificate the present Holy 
Father will extend the privilege to the whole church, The virtues of St. Catharine and the 
character of her spirituality suggest to us the method God would follow in the sanctification of 
the American intellect. She was of the Northern Italian stock, called the Yankees of Italy. It 
is pleasant to know that the Church of St. Catharine of Genoa in this city, One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth Street and Tenth Avenue, is, so far as we are aware, the first one of that title in the 
New World.—Eb. 
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THE HOME ASPECT OF IRISH AFFAIRS. 


IT issome ten years the past summer since I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the aspect of Irish affairs on Irish soil, and, 
as these have been busy years in the political life of the country, I 
went there a few months ago, expecting to find things greatly 
changed. Nor was I disappointed. Ireland has undergone 
changes in the last ten years that amount to little less than a 
revolution. There has unfortunately been no change in the 
government or the weather; both are still bad. But there has 
been a vast change in the sentiments and social condition of the 
people. The political caldron that has been boiling so fast and 
furious for these years has drawn the whole population of the 
island within its vortex and has imparted to the people some- 
thing of its own heat and energy. 

When a visitor from our shores looks out upon the Irish 
landscape and sees the melancholy mists hang over the hills 
that girdle the pensive valleys, and the almost invariable fore- 
ground of silent ruins, and the sparse population plodding 
leisurely along, and then the quiet towns and deserted vil- 
lages through which he passes, the American observer cannot 
help thinking that the country is asleep; that stagnation and 
decay brood over the land; that all activity, whether industrial 
or intellectual, has fled from its inhabitants. But let him ques 
tion the first man he meets on the political situation and he will 
find a mental Vesuvius; he will discover that the country is alive 
and alert; that the people of Ireland fully realize their backward 
condition, know their national needs, and take the keenest in- 
terest in public affairs. There is no such thing as apathy or dull 
indifference to be met-with in any quarter. The very beggars 
on the streets have their views on the situation, and they are 
energetic and not unfrequently eloquent in their expression of 
them. Such universality of interest and activity is rarely wit- 
nessed in the sweep of the most popular movements. And in 
view of this general awakening of the people we must regard 
the agitation of the past ten years as a vast process of education 
which has disciplined the Irish people to think and act, and, I 
am happy to say, to think and act for the most part in unison, It 
has been the necessary, and, I make bold to say, the providential 
preparation for the responsibilities of self-government which 
they are about to assume. Other movements there have 
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doubtless been that evoked great enthusiasm and stirred the 
country to its depths, but I am quite convinced that the present 
movement has had a greater effect in moulding the political 
thought and tone of the people, and has made a more lasting 
impression on the mind of the nation, than any that bas preceded 
it. It has, in very truth, created a new heart and a new soul in the 
body politic. The most listless observer cannot help being im- 
pressed by the earnest and intelligent interest which all classes 
take in the political situation, and the fixed determination and con- 
fident hope of the vast majority that a final adjustment must be ar- 
rived at in the not distant future. Indeed, the opinion is prevalent 
among all parties that the present struggle will be decisive, and 
political feeling runs high alike in the castle and the cabin. Ten 
years ago a large part of the Irish people would have been satis- 
fied with a reasonable settlement of the land question; they 
looked for nothing more. Some there always were who de- 
manded Repeal, but they were regarded as impractical politi- 
cians. To-day and henceforth the land question is secondary. 
Were the land given over to the tenants to-morrow they would 
not be content to take it without Home Rule. It is no longer a 
matter of opinion or debate in Ireland as to the advantages to be 
derived from self-government; it is not an open question, as the 
tariff question is with us, but it is the settled, unalterable con- 
viction of five-sixths of the Irish people that Home Rule is the 
only possible future for their country. Nor are their ideas of the 
benefits that would accrue from national autonomy something 
vague and indefinite; they are tangible and they would seem 
to be practical. 

The feeling that Ireland is a distinct nation and ought to 
have control of her own affairs has, of course, been the dominant 
sentiment of her people for centuries, but the aspiration after 
self-government is now far more than that; it is a fixed principle 
in the national mind, as well as a fixed feeling in the national 
heart. This is the hopeful aspect of the Irish question at home. 
The people have quite made up their minds that nothing short 
of Home Rule willdo. My experience in the country satisfies 
me that the Home-Rule movement has come to stay. It can 
never again be suppressed, and I doubt if it can be much longer 
delayed. No one can come in contact with the present agitation 
in Ireland without feeling that there is the awakened conscious- 
ness and strength of a nation behind it, and its march, however 
checked or impeded, is as irresistible and as certain as the move- 
ment of a glacier, and, like the glacier too, it gathers force 
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steadily and stealthily as it advances. Prudent men and promi- 
nent men of naturally conservative tendencies, who ten years 
ago looked askance at the advanced party in Irish politics and 
shook their heads ominously when the Parnell programme was 
mentioned, are to-day the most pronounced Home-Rulers, and 
they will assure you as their absolute conviction that there is no 
other possible remedy for the country. In very truth, so uni- 
versal and so unequivocal is the sentiment of Home Rule 
throughout the land that any man, not in the government em- 
ploy or belonging to the landlord class or actively identified with 
an Orange lodge, who questions the necessity and utility of self- 
government is looked upon as a crank. I had a conversation 
with one young gentleman who spoke rather languidly of the 
movement, and when [ asked him if he did not think that Home 
Rule would be a benefit to the country he replied that it prob- 
ably would, but then it would make game-preservation next to 
impossible. Another gentleman, a great lover of trees, thought 
Home Rule might be a very good thing, but it would not foster 
plantations ; it might even lead to the destruction of the woods, 
and that would be a great calamity. I sympathized with him 
somewhat. Others, again, object to Home Rule because they 
think it would bring a flood of democracy upon the country. 
The real old Irish gentleman would lose his position in society, 
and to a great extent his occupation also. This is doubtless true, 
and it would not be the least among the benefits that self-govern- 
ment would confer. I did not get the objections of any full- 
blooded Orangeman, but, of course, the great objection of Irish 
Protestants generally is that Home Rule means Catholic ascen- 
dency, though I am happy to say that numbers of Protestants 
whom [ met had no such objection to make and were strongly 
in favor of Home Rule. As to the rank and file of the Catholics, 
they are Home-Rulers to a man, and, I would be strictly justified 
in saying, to a woman also. About the first question put to you 
on all occasions by the most casual acquaintances is, ‘‘ What do 
you think of the chances of our getting Home Rule in Ireland?” 
And if you expressed yourself affirmatively and thought they 
were good, the response invariably followed, “God send it 
soon”; and there are few readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
who would not, I think, heartily join with me in the amen. 

The present régime is altogether the most hateful that poor 
Ireland has had to endure in recent times. Mr. Balfour has un- 
dertaken to establish a reign of terror in the country. But he 
don’t terrify, he only exasperates. That is one of the notable 
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features of the present agitation. The people have lost their 
terror of thelaw. The midnight raids of the police do not alarm 
them; they take all such things very coolly in Ireland now. 
Even the frowning shadow of the county prison does not chill 
them as it once did. The fact that so many gallant gentlemen 
have been locked up lately has robbed the prison-cell of its 
odium in the eyes of the people. To have occupied a plank-bed 
for one’s country has become an undoubted distinction. The 
Irish suspect is as proud of his distinction as a décoré of the 
Legion of Honor under the First Empire. Anything more ut- 
terly destructive of all respect for law and civil authority than 
the present methods of the Irish government cannot be con- 
ceived. English laws were, of course, never held in very pro- 
found respect in Ireland, but now they have positively lost the 
power of exciting even fear. And how can it be otherwise? 
Men highest in the esteem of their fellows, men of the most 
pure and self-denying lives, men whose characters and careers 
are open and upright as the day, are arrested, subjected to a mere 
mockery of trial, and clapped into prison, not for deeds or even 
words of violence, but for words of counsel and encouragement 
to a grossly wronged and suffering people. Men who preach 
peace to the exasperated multitudes and tell them that every 
overt act they commit is a crime alike against their country and 
their God; men whom their opponents admit condemn crime, 
at least as a matter of policy—these men to be treated as felons 
and made to herd with common criminals! If this course—and 
it is the one persistently pursued by the present government in 
Ireland —be not exasperating, there is nothing in the history of 
human injustice that is. And all this in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and under the most liberal and enlightened 
government in the world, forsooth! The most damaging im- 
peachment of the present government and its methods that I 
heard when in Ireland came from the lips of one of the most 
gentle and conservative members of the Irish episcopate ; and I 
felt that the condition of things must be bad indeed when such a 
man could not keep his patience with the administration. Nota 
few of the government officials, and even the police, express their 
disgust for tne duties they have to perform, and there is more re- 
luctance on their part toenforce the coercion laws than is gene- 
rally supposed. To show the spirit that animates the govern- 
ment I will mention an incident related to me by a gentleman of 
position in one of the midland counties. A certain police in- 
spector was transferred from a quiet district to a disturbed one 
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where evictions had taken place. He was given to understand 
that there was a suspicion that he had too much sympathy with 
the people and was too lenient in the discharge of his duties. In 
his new field, however, there would be ample opportunity for 
him to prove his loyalty. A collision between the police and 
the evicted tenants in this district was imminent, and the inspec- 
tor came to consult with my informant as to what course he 
should pursue. If he did not give his men the order to fire 
on the defenceless people when the collision came, his loyalty 
would be still further suspected; if he did give the order to 
fire he would incur universal odium. What was hetodo? I 
regret to say he was inclined to prove his loyalty, even at the ex- 
pense of shedding defenceless blood; but he was persuaded to 
invoke the aid of the local clergy to avert the threatened colli- 
sion, and thus he escaped from the dangerous dilemma, though it 
is very doubtful if he satisfied his task-masters in Dublin Castle by 
the course that he took. This incident enables us to understand 
the conduct of the magistrates and police officers in the affair at 
Mitchelstown, where so much innocent blood was so wantonly 
shed. Loyalty to the behests of the Irish government just now 
means disloyalty to all the sentiments of common humanity. It 


were needless to refer to the grossly inhuman character of the 
evictions that are of such frequent occurrence. The newspaper 
reports have made the whole civilized world familiar with these 
atrocities. An Irish eviction is beyond question the cruellest, 
most barbarous thing the nineteenth century knows of. But 
why don’t the tenants ye their rents? They do when they are 


able. Ifa farm is taxed out of all proportion to the value of its 
products, to meet the full demands of the landlord is plainly im- 
possible. The most the tenants can do under such circumstances 
is to offer as much of the rent as they can, and this, with few ex- 
ceptions, they are doing. There are, of course, dishonest men in 
Ireland as elsewhere who try to evade their just obligations. 
There are farmers who take advantage of the disturbed state of 
things and refuse to pay fair and just rents. These men are 
rogues simply, and they should receive the treatment meted out 
to thieves in every civilized community. I think it very proba- 
ble, too, that this class is on the increase, though I believe it 
still far from numerous. Look at the general aspect of the 
agrarian question as it stands, however, and you will see the 
position in which the tenant farmers of Ireland are placed. The 
British government has admitted again and again, and confirmed 


by repeated acts of Parliament, the broad fact that the contracts 
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between the landlords and the tenant farmers of Ireland were 
unfair, nay, even unjust, and these contracts have been in thou- 
sands of cases set aside and readjusted by the supreme authority 
of the state. Courts have been established to fix fair rents and 
are now in full operation throughout the country. So that, on the 
admission of the English government itself, the great majority of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland have been paying excessive and 
therefore unjust rents for generations. Now, the machinery put 
in motion to correct this injustice is notoriously inadequate. 
Only asmall proportion of the rack-rented farmers can secure 
redress in a reasonable time; and besides the “law’s delay” 
there is considerable expense attending it, which numbers cannot 
afford. The opinion, too, is gaining ground—and, I fear, not with- 
out some foundation—that these land courts are partial to the land- 
lords; hence it is that recourse to them is neither as feasible nor 
as general as the situation demands. What are the distressed 
tenants to do meanwhile? Make the best terms they can with 
their landlord, of course, and, if he prove unreasonable, hold out 
against him by every possible means that their needs can dic- 
tate, their wits can invent, and their consciences can permit. 
And this is exactly their attitude and the present phase of the 
fight. As a case in the concrete will enable my readers to 
realize the actual condition of the tenant farmers better than any 
general or abstract statement on the subject, I venture to submit 
one. I formed the acquaintance of a fairly intelligent man who 
rented a farm of forty-three acres from a noble lord whose pres- 
ence in Ireland would never be known only for the report of his 
gun in the shooting season. I tried to get to the bottom of this 
man’s farming and financial affairs, and he was not unwilling to 
enlighten me. This farmer had a family of seven children, most 
of them girls; he worked the farm himself with the assistance 
of his son; he seldom or ever hired help, so that his farming 
operations were conducted on the most economical if not the 
most scientific basis. The land was good, the labor of the hus- 
bandman unceasing. What were the fruits? The net income 
from cattle, pigs, poultry, hay, oats, potatoes, turnips, milk, 
butter, eggs, etc., for ten years, never once exceeded £65 a year, 
and some years was under £55—and each year the absentee 
landlord received £46 12s. 8d., leaving the wretched balance to 
the toiling tenant to pay his taxes and meet the current expenses 
of his family. There has been an appeal made to the land courts 
in this case, of course, but the judges have not got to it yet; they 
will doubtless reach it by and by and decide it at their leisure. 
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Many of my readers who know the cruel exactions of some Irish 
landlords will consider this a very mild illustration of the harsh- 
ness of the system; but just because it is a mild illustration and 
represents the system almost at its best it seems to me all the 
more forcible. With such hard facts before us it were idle to 
add that the great mass of the tenant farmers of Ireland cannot 
secure anything more than the bare necessities of life; they have 
few of its comforts and absolutely none of its luxuries. Their 
toil is unremitting, their fare meagre, their houses poor, and their 
position insecure. Isit any wonder they clamor for change? 

The angel of democracy that soars so constantly on the hori- 
zon of the nineteenth century has touched the tenant farmers of 
Ireland with his wings, and they will never again settle down in 
mute submission to injustice or stolid indifference to their rights. 
A great change has come over them already—a change that is 
not, perhaps, an unmixed blessing, but there it is, and there is no 
mistaking its meaning. They realize that as members of the 
same human family their wants and desires have to be consid- 
ered as well as those of the landlords, and that the first-fruits of 
their industry should belong to themselves and their families. 
The last shadow and sense of vassalage has disappeared for ever. 
They no longer stand cringing and uncovered in the presence of 
their hereditary rulers, but meet them as man to man, asserting 
their rights and insisting upon them. 

Reverence for rank and social station is said to be a promi- 
nent, and it was thought to be a permanent, element in the Irish 
character, but it is amazing how rapidly this element is being 
eliminated in the old land itself. There is more social homage 
paid to a lord, simply because he is a lord, in certain circles of 
New York society to-day than there is inCork. In no other Eu- 
ropean country with which we are acquainted is the spirit of de- 
mocracy so visibly at work and the influence of so-called Ameri- 
can ideas so manifest as in [reland ; and, strange to say, the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy are yielding, and on the whole rather 
gracefully, to the spirit of the times. They do not look for the 
same consideration from the common people which they former- 
ly received. They, too, are becoming democratic, and in not a few 
cases they are disposed to mingle freely, on public occasions at 
least, with the multitudes. As for the merchants and profession- 
al men generally, they identify themselves with the masses. The 
altered tone of the times was forcibly brought home to me on one 
occasion when, driving along a country road, we passed an ele- 
gant equipage, the occupant of which exchanged the customary 
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salutation with our driver, who was also the owner of the car. 
“Good-morning, John; fine day.” ‘ Good-morning kindly, sir; 


very fine day indeed.” “Driver, who is that gentleman?” we in- 
quired as soon as he had passed. ‘‘ The Honorable Mr. F——, son 
of the Earl of D——,” was the reply. ‘‘ And how is it you didn’t 


take off your hat to him?” we asked. “Ah! they don’t hardly any 
of them do that in this part of the country any more,” he answered. 
Old times are surely changed when the lords of the soil send 
polite notes to their tenants requesting permission to hunt over 
their fields, and these requests are not unfrequently refused for 
good and sufficient reason. 

The advance in ideas has not, thus far at least, Iam sorry to 
say, advanced the prosperity of the country. Ireland, though a 
progressive country, is stilla poor country. The cultivation of 
the land is the chief industry, and we have some notion how 
much wealth that produces. The manufacturing industries are 
few and on a limited scale. There is only one town that can be 
called a manufacturing centre, and Belfast and its industries re- 
present but a small section of the country. There are, it is true, 
some manufactories springing up in the south of Ireland, and 
with every prospect of permanence and increase, but throughout 
the greater part of the island there is hardly a grist-mill in active 
operation. That this lack of enterprise is not the fault but the 
misfortune of the country has been demonstrated over and over 
again. This condition of industrial paralysis has undoubtedly 
been superinduced by the government, and it is the opinion of 
most men that it will continue as long as the present system of 
government lasts. The people have no heart to undertake any- 
thing while they are so thoroughly dissatisfied with their politi- 
cal situation. Capital is also wanting. But it is confidently 
asserted that the attainment of Home Rule would give more im- 
petus to industry of every kind than any amount of capital could 
possibly do. This may be a vain hope, though it is very gene- 
rally entertained. The country is certainly productive enough 
to supply and sustain large manufacturing enterprises ; skilled 
labor, under favorable circumstances, ought to be cheap and 
abundant, and the geographical position of Ireland should secure 
it a wide market. Where, then, can the difficulty lie? An Eng- 
lish gentleman with whom I was one day travelling in a railway 
carriage expressed it ina few words. He was looking out ona 
rich and beautiful part of the County Westmeath, through which 
we were passing; he was evidently filled with admiration of the 
scene, and, alter contemplating it for some time, he turned 
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abruptly to me and exclaimed: “This is a rich and beautiful 
country, but it is most abominably governed.” It is the sheet 
anchor of Ireland’s hope that so many Englishmen nowadays 
hold precisely the same opinion. After.centuries of disturbance 
and disaster it has at last begun to dawn on the English mind 
that British rule in Ireland has not been a very pronounced suc- 
cess; and while there is still a latent suspicion that the Irish peo- 
ple are scarcely fit to manage their own affairs, the average Eng- 
lishman is willing to give them a limited trial. 

There are few people more quick to resent an injury than the 
people of Ireland, but on the other hand there are few so quick to 
forgive one. This is luminously illustrated in the attitude of the 
country toward the sister kingdom to-day. There is no wholesale 
denunciation of England and everything English to be heard in 
Ireland now. The simplest are careful to distinguish between the 
party that bears the olive-branch of concession and the party that 
bears the sword of coercion. For the English Liberals there is 
nothing but kindly words and friendly feelings, and, after Mr. 
Parnell himself, there is no man more esteemed by the masses 
of the Irish people than Mr. Gladstone, Yet it is only within 
a few years that he has sheathed the sword and abandoned the 
old policy of brute force. One act of generosity or even a few 
words of genuine sympathy seem sufficient to dispel the “ trea- 
sured wrongs” of centuries; and were the final act of justice and 
reparation once consummated, I am satisfied that the last trace of 
traditional hate between the two countries would disappear for 
ever from the pages of history. Talking with a common laborer 
on one occasion over a crying act of injustice which a near rela- 
tive of his had endured at the hands of the government, I re- 
marked that the treatment the poor man had received was in- 
famous, and I could not understand how the English people 
would tolerate such tyranny. ‘“ Ah! well,” he replied, “a great 
many of the English people are very good and very kind-hearted, 
and they would not allow such things to happen if they could.” 
It would be a very great gain to the Irish cause if some of its 
advocates on this side of the Atlantic could be induced to take 
an equally just and charitable view of the situation. 

The discipline and self-control of the people under the most 
trying circumstances, and the sinking of all party feeling and 
sectional interests for the sake of the national cause, afford the 
best proof of their intelligence and their capacity for self-govern- 
ment. The advance in this direction during the past ten years 
can hardly be conceived by those who have not seen the evi- 
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dences of it. This is all due to the conspicuous ability of the 
popular leaders, to the influence of the press, and the general 
educational growth of the country. There are very few homes 
in Ireland now where the weekly newspaper does not find its 
way, and there are fewer still where it cannot be read and un- 
derstood by all the grown-up members of the family. 

During my recent visit I did come across a single young per- 
son who could not read and write, and the broad views of the 
most illiterate on national affairs was a constant source of sur- 
prise to me. When a few years of political education have 
wrought so great a change in the popular mind, what progress 
may we not look for in the coming years of freedom and pros- 
perity? 

It was thought in certain circles that the great political fer- 
ment through which the country has passed, and is still passing 
in these latter years, would dim the religious faith of the Irish 
people, but I am happy to say there are: no indications of it. 
The faith of Ireland is still the same—it is the most fervent faith 
in Christendom. Misconceptions and murmurings there have 
been between some of the national leaders and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but the religious loyalty of the masses has not been 
in the least affected. How could it? The most patriotic men in 
Ireland are its most prominent archbishops and bishops, and it 
is well known that seven-eighths of the priests are heart and sdul 
with the national movement, and on the most trying occasions 
they are the foremost men in the breach. 

A well-known Irish member of the House of Commons told 
me that without the aid of the priests they could accomplish 
nothing in Ireland. No, politics in Catholic Ireland have made 
no rupture between the church and the people; their cause is 
one and their union is inseparable. Through the long and weary 
. centuries of the past they have suffered together, the one sus- 
taining the other and imparting hope when all but hope was lost, 
and through the better years to come they shall march on to- 
gether; and when at last the day of victory finally dawns and 
Erin’s Sunburst rises once more above the dark horizon of cen- 
turies, it shall be surmounted by the Cross. 


EDWARD B. BRADY. 
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DRINK AND DRINK-SELLERS THE NATION’S BANE. 


DIFFERING among themselves as to the best means of dealing 
with this drink question, many observant and thoughtful lovers 
of their country, of all shades of religious and political belief, see 
in intemperance the cause of many, if not of most, of the grievous 
ills now afflicting us, the germ of innumerable other evils yet to 
come, and a standing menace, great and ever growing, to our 
free institutions. Yet there are others who take not so dark a 
view—some because they incline by nature more readily to the 
bright side of things; some because they more willingly embrace 
an optimistic view of such a matter as less disturbing to their 
tranquillity of mind and less likely to hint at duty-calls to labor or 
sacrifice ; while there are no doubt others whom reflection has 
not yet convinced that as a people we have aught to apprehend 
from drunkenness. 

Intemperance, we are told, is not now so great an evil in this 
country as it was in the early part of the century, and is gradu- 
ally becoming less; two statements, neither of which is correct. 
Itis true that inthe early part of this century there was much 
drinking and a proportionately larger consumption of ardent 
spirits, whiskey and brandy, than now. They were on the table 
and sideboard of most families who made any pretence to good 
social standing, and were lavishly dispensed to all comers. The 
not over-prosperous farmer could afford, with whiskey at twen- 
ty cents per gallon, to be lavish of this species of refreshment 
upon himselfand field hands. The weary city laborer, who could 
get a generous portion of fiery stimulant for a few coppers, be- 
came naturally enough a liberal purchaser and imbiber. At pub- 
lic and private gatherings, social, political, and often religious 
too, whiskey was seldom wanting. Out of this flowing of whiskey 
as water great evils came. Not the least of which were that 
drunkenness came to be looked upon by society at large as a par- 
donable weakness—at least ina man; that the practice of drink- 
ing, moderately or immoderately, became very general ; and that 
the business of dram-selling was seldom deemed odious. 

Our country consumes proportionally less whiskey now than 
in the early days of the century ; yet with less whiskey and more 
beer intemperance has steadily increased. Beer-sellers and beer- 
drinkers do not seem to be “ of the race of those men by whom 
salvation was brought to Israel.” In one of the beer-drinking 
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centres of the country, Pittsburgh, Pa., Judge White, in a court 
address last April, said: ‘ From thirteen years’ experience in the 
Criminal Court I am thoroughly convinced that there are far 
more evils resulting from the use of beer in this country than 
from whiskey.” Is not our increase in crime out of all propor- 
tion to our increase in population? Enter the numerous im- 
mense public institutions wherein drink’s victims are sheltered, 
penitentiaries, jails, houses of correction, juvenile reformatories, 
insane asylums, hospitals, almshouses, and orphan asylums; go 
into the slums of New York, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, and our other great cities, where dirt, degradation, and 
drunkenness herd together, and where at every step is founda 
rum-shop or a brothel, or both combined ; go into the gilded sa- 
loon, the aristocratic club-house, the banquet hall of the million- 
aire magnate, where jewelled hands quaff sparkling draughts and 
where too often drunken orgies are the closing scene—use the 
eyes and ears and brains that God has given you, and then con- 
clude that drunkenness is not a menace to the land. In a dis- 
course, full of truth and beauty and power, delivered in August, 
1884, at the Annual Convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America, in Chicago, Rt. Rev. Bishop Spalding, of Peo- 
ria, said: “In our day and country no vice is so glaring and 
wide-spread as intemperance, which is also the great pool whose 
steaming: waters fill the land with a moral miasma which pro- 
duces hydra-headed crime as fatally as the malaria of foul marsh- 
es produces fever and ague.” These words are true. There has 
been discovered and applied no disinfectant powerful enough to 
cgunteract the poison of the steaming cesspool of intemperance. 
Drinking was undoubtedly a source of evil in the early days 
of this century, but it did not then so readily or so often lead to 
fixed habits of drunkenness, to crime, to physical and mental ruin 
as now. In those days, when men drank liquor, they commonly 
drank a pure, unadulterated article. Now, when they drink 
whiskey or wine or beer, they are drinking—the Lord, the chem- 
ist, and the compounder alone know what; vile stuffs of which 
deadly drugs form an essential part, which ruin the body, craze 
the mind, and excite the basest passions. It-must also be borne 
in mind that the power of the demon of drunkenness has been 
steadily increased as years rolled on by causes that grew out of 
our very growth and strengthened with our very strength. In 
the last sixty years the character of our population has greatly 
changed ; we are now a mingling of nearly all the races and tem- 
peraments of the globe. Causes that produced certain results 
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among our people of sixty years ago may produce very different 
results among our people of to-day. Then, too, our modes of life 
have wonderfully altered in that period; we have become the 
most nervous, active people on the face of the earth, knowing no 
rest and seeming to care for none, leading a life which craves the 
aid of a stimulating force. Nor must we forget what powerful 
allies drunkenness has found in the scanty food and raiment of 
our underpaid drudges in shops and factories, and in the squalid 
misery of the thousands of overcrowded poor in our largest 
cities. 

No one can form an intelligent appreciation of any question 
concerning our national life without considering the bearing that 
immigration has had and is likely to have on that life. Since 
1820 Europe alone has sent to our shores nearly fourteen million 
souls, who have had great part in making the nation what it is. 
This country has never had, nor will it ever have, more devoted 
children than most of these, more ardent defenders of her liber- 
ties, more zealous supporters of her institutions. Yet, on the 
other hand, it must in the interest of truth be said that many 
have come hither who have hever appreciated the blessings . 
which Divine Providence showers upon the dwellers in this fa- 
vored land; many who seem to have left behind them all the vir- 
tues of the Old-World civilization and brought hither only its 
vices ; many who seem to desire, not so much a land flowing with 
milk and honey, as one sodden with beer and whiskey ; many who 
are the determined foes of every movement that tends to prevent 
the desecration of the Sunday, break tht power of the corrupt, 
arrogant, and dangerous liquor-traffic, or stem the swelling tide 
ofintemperance. The foundations of our liberties were laid by 
lovers of sobriety and order. To-day our free institutions have 
no more treacherous and dangerous enemies than those whiskey- 
sellers and their patrons, who seek to control our government, 
national, State, and municipal; or those beer-sellers and their ad- 
herents, who seek to tear up the very corner-stone of our reli- 
gious, political, and social fabric, and by the combined powers of 
bombast, beer, and bomb substitute anarchy for order, lawless- 
ness for law, license for liberty. 

We must, too, bear well in mind that but a few years since 
the great majority of the negroes of thiscountry were slaves— 
slaves of other men and women, creatures owned by other crea- 
tures as were the dog and horse. But amidst many evils one 
good remained to this poor people—they were not the slaves of 
drunkenness. What of these weak, dependent beings to-day? 
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Freemen before the law, they are fast becoming the thralls of 
rum and the rum-power, deluded victims and agents of low, de- 
signing whites, who use the poor negroes’ passions and weak- 
nesses that their own coffers may be filled and their unholy domi- 
nation perpetuated. The negro race is not dying out among us. 
If drink and the drink-seller be suffered to make this people as 
the tigers of African jungles, then let America beware ! 

What a fatal error would it be if they who are carrying on 
the crusade against drunkenness and its causes were lulled to in- 
action by the cry that the wave of intemperance is subsiding ; if 
they were persuaded to lay down their arms because, forsooth, 
assured that their vigilant and unrelenting enemy is in full flight! 
If drunkenness and the drink-traffic, notwithstanding the efforts 
that are being made to repress the one and to at least control 
the other, are yet so fraught with danger to us, how dreadful 
would be our present condition had not some restraints been put 
upon such monstrous evils; how hopeless would be the outlook 
if these checks were removed ! 

The learned Bishop of Peoria, in the address whence we have 


- already quoted, declares that the drinking of alcoholic liquor “ is 


the cause of three-fourths of the crime and misery which disgrace 
religion and society,” and that “there is another evil which, if 
not checked, must undermine free government, and for which the 
liquor-trade more than any other cause is responsible—the dese- 
cration of Sunday.” A few months later the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, in solemn council as- 
sembled, pronounced these memorable words: “There can be 
no manner of doubt that the abuse of intoxicating drinks is to be 
reckoned among the most deplorable evils of this country. This 
excess is an unceasing stimulant to vice and a fruitful source of 
misery ; vast numbers of men and entire families are plunged 
into hopeless ruin, and multitudes of souls are by it dragged 
down to eternal perdition. . . . Hence it behooves all Christians 
to be filled with zeal against this vice, and for the love of God 
and country to endeavor to root out this pestilential evil.” In the 
face of such strong and authoritative utterances, how can Catho- 
lics help recognizing in intemperance the enemy of their God 
and country, how can they refuse to do all that lies in their power 
“to root out this pestilential evil’’? 

Nor should Americans, proud of their country, delude them- 
selves with the thought that intemperance can never undermine 
the foundations upon which rests the fair and stately edifice of 
our liberties. Intemperance alone may never be able to bring 
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about such a result; but it must be remembered that drunken- 
ness, like other vices, whether national or individual, seldom 
stands alone. Drunkenness has indeed many a foul companion. 
Where it abounds will be found rapine and lust, perjury and blas- 
phemy, murder and suicide, lost manhood and degraded woman- 
hood; there love of God, of country, of family are speedily for- 
gotten ; there, indeed, is a land ‘‘to hastening ills a prey.” 

Some persons who are most anxious for the repression of in- 
temperance, but who are so eminently conservative as to venture 
no effort in this or any other direction unless they see success 
coming to meet them half-way, advise the more pronounced foes 
of intemperance not to bring overmuch pressure to bear upon 
this vice lest the evil be exaggerated. Sometimes, indeed, it 
may be wiser, owing to peculiar circumstances, to patiently tol- 
erate for a time an existing evil rather than, in a clearly hopeless 
attempt to lessen or remove it, risk the bringing about of a 
greater evil. It is also true that at times it is very difficult 
to judge just what amount of pressure can judiciously be brought 
to bear upon any given form of wrong. Indeed, the experience 
of those who in public or in private endeavor to combat vice is 
that the vicious are very often morbidly sensitive and apt to re- 
sent as excessive pressure any healing touch, however gentle. 

Those who, in combatting wrong and upholding right, have 
run counter to men’s deep-seated passions or prejudices, have in- 
variably been denounced as meddlers by the ones whom they 
wished to aid, and as extremists by those who should have 
shared their labors. But shall men, because these things are so, 
desist from opposition to vice? The worldly-minded and the 
indolent, well content to jog along the easy way of pagan moral- 
ity, answer—YeES. Calvary, the martyr’s death, the confessor’s 
life, tell us emphatically—No. In the presence, then, of the 
great and growing harm done by intemperance, what man who 
loves his fellow-man, what citizen who loves his country, what 
Christian who loves his brother for whom Christ died, can rest 
an idle and indifferent spectator of evils which he 2% Ny do some 
little to hinder, check, or uproot? 

Much as the nation has to fear from the drunkard, it hes much 
more to fear from the drunkard-maker. But a few years since 
the liquor-traffic, creator of drunkards and fosterer of drunken- 
ness, was a child in weakness; to-day it is a giant in strength, 
mighty, unscrupulous, and traitorous. Who can deny the influ- 
ence of this traffic in the land? Its voice is powerful in the halls 
of Congress, in our State legislatures, in our city councils. 
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The force of aroused and indignant, intelligent public opinion 
has in some places driven unwilling legislators to enact measures 
for the stricter regulation of the liquor business, and in some 
Others the popular voice has: suppressed the traffic altogether. 
Yet all know how extremely difficult it is to secure the enforce- 
ment of any laws that are not to the liking of the liquor interest. 
What Cardinal Manning has lately said is as true in our great 
cities as in those of Great Britain: 


“The next cause of utter wreck is, I will not say intoxicating drink, 
but the drink trade. This is a public, permanent, and ubiquitous agency 
of degradation to the people of these realms. That foul and fetid 
housing drives men and women to drink, and that drink renders their dens 
sevenfold more foul and fetid, is certain. The degradation of men, women, 
and children follows by an inevitable law, but only those who are trying 
to save them have any adequate knowledge of the inhuman and helpless 
state of those who have fallen into drunkenness. I am not going to mor- 
alize upon drunkenness. I will only say that the whole land is suffering 
from the direct or indirect power of the drink trade. In times of depression 
only one interest still prospers—its profits may be slightly lessened, but its 
gains are always large and safe—that is, the great trade in drink, which en- 
riches half a million of brewers, distillers,and publicans, with the trades 
depending on them, and wrecks millions of men, women, and children. 
This one traffic, more than any other cause, destroys the domestic life of 
the people. The evidence taken by the Housing Commission expressly 
shows that in the overcrowded rooms in Dublin the moral wreck wrought 
in London is not equally found. A counteraction or preservative is there 
present and powerful. This I can affirm also of a large number of homes 
in London. The same is affirmed on evidence of Glasgow. Nevertheless 
these exceptions only prove the rule. The drink trade of this country has 
a sleeping partner who gives it effectual protection. Every successive 
government raises at least a third of its budget by the trade in drink. Of 
this no more need be said. It changes man and woman into idiocy and 
brutality. It is our shame, scandal, and sin; and unless brought under by 
the will of the people—and no other power can—it will be our downfall.” 


In recounting the causes which seem to threaten the per- 
manency of our institutiqns, no one forgets the dangers arising 
from the conflict between labor and capital. But some do for- 
get one of the most powerful indirect agencies that have 
brought about this conflict—intemperance. The best and truest 
friends of the workingman acknowledge in shame and sor- 
row that much of the misery and degradation in which many 
a wage-earner and his family live is due to drink. While as a 
matter of fact labor has ofttimes just reason to complain of the 
tyranny of capital, it has oftener just reason to complain of the 
tyranny of rum, Great strikes, that have involved thousands, 
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have taken place because the worker’s pittance was cut down a 
few cents perday; yet many ofthese very men willingly give up 
daily a much larger sum to the laziest and most bloated of capi- 
talists—the saloon-keeper—deliberately pay him to ruin them- 
selves and their families. Would to God that our workingmen, 
our country’s pride, could be made to realize that intemperance 
is their bane and the grog-seller their deadliest enemy! Never 
were truer words spoken than these of the honest and fearless 
leader of the Knights of Labor: 


“When I know,” says Mr. Powderly, “ that, if free from the shackles of 
intemperance, the workingmen of America would hew out for themselves a 
name and a place in the world which was never dreamed of in past cen- 
turies, it makes my heart sick that one man of them should ever raise to 
his mouth the glass that damns both body and soul.” 


If our workingmen could be emancipated from the slavery of 
drink, from the thraldom of the saloon, they would never as a 
class have to bow to capitalistic tyranny, and labor troubles 
would soon cease to be a disturbing factor in the land. 

Is it at all surprising that many earnest and thoughtful men 
now despair of the Republic? They see on all sides the ruin 
wrought by intemperance; they see its ally, the liquor-selling 
power, enthroned in the high places of the land, and the rulers of 
the people truckling and subservient before it; they see men 
whose mission calls them to the front of the battle against in- 
temperance and its causes torgetful of their solemn obligations— 
some of them listless lookers-on at the struggle; others scuffers 
at those who bear the brunt of the contest; others, through 
human respect or hope of gain, so lost to sense of decency and 
duty as to be fosterers of the drink-traffic and thereby encour- 
agers of drunkenness. But, God be thanked! there is yet 
abundant room for hope. The combined influence of church 
and school is making our people see in intemperance and its allies 
the deadly foes of God, of country, and of home. Throughout 
the land men, women, and children are banded against these 
enemies. The well-disciplined rum power now finds itself con- 
fronted by the organized strength of the friends of religion, 
sobriety, decency, and good order. Weak and corrupt rulers 
are being made to realize that virtue is still a power among us. 
Our people are becoming more and more convinced that, apart 
from all higher considerations, their temporal interest and tem- 
perance go hand-in-hand. In the van of the battle against intempe- 
rance and its causes is borne the spotless, cross emblazoned 
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banner of the great Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America. 
Under its majestic folds is marshalled a mighty host. Devoted 
archbishops and bishops, zealous priests and brave laymen, are 
there—Catholics who realize that duty to God and their country 
summons them toarms. In all quarters of this great Republic 
let the struggle go on bravely and faithfully! Dismayed by no 
difficulties, daunted by no dangers, let every American do his 


duty and our country shall not perish. 
M. F. FOLey. 
Baltimore, Ma. 





FRENCH RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL ORPHAN 
ASYLUMS. * 


Gop in his infinite wisdom allows serious difficulties and con- 
sequent discouragement to stand in the way of charitable work 
for the relief of human misery and affliction, in greater or less 
degree according to the field of its operation. But thereby zeal, 
intelligence, and industry are stimulated, with the assistance 
of his grace, to overcome obstacles; opportunity is given to 
earn increased merit and to become more deserving of that high 
reward which he has prepared in the world to come. 

Take the case of the orphan, so generally an object of interest 
and sympathy. Here the principal and great difficulty lies in 
obtaining satisfactory final results. What becomes of orphans 
after leaving the asylum about the age of fourteen or fifteen? If 
they can find a home with kind and good relatives or friends the 
question is partly answered. But if they are without this assist- 
ance, or if it is of a worthless and undesirable character, what 
then? Employment is found for girls far more easily than for 
boys. What chances are there ordinarily for the latter, if with- 
out protection, to start in a career of industry by which they can 
promptly become self-supporting and in time learn how to earn a 
livelihood? The apprentice system, nearly obsolete in our coun- 
try, is almost hopeless of access for an orphan lad without a home 
or friends. That this subject is one of great importance and de- 

* The writer has obtained his facts mainly from Les Orphelinats de garcon, et la société de 
patronage des orphelinats agricoles de France, par le Capitaine Blanc; Toulouse. Mouveaux 
statuts de la société de patronage des orphelinats agricoles ; Paris. L’Orphelin, revue de la so- 
ciété de patronage des orphelinats agricoles des France; Paris, Les Orphelins d’Alsace-Lor- 


raine, par M. Hippolyte Maze; Paris. Rapport fait au Congres Régional de Poitiers le 21 
Mai, 1887, au nom de la Société des Agricultures de France; Paris, 
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serving of proper solicitude is shown by the practice in Amster- 
dam, a city well supplied with orphan asylums, which are its long- 
established and favorite charity, and in which much experience 
has been accumulated in their management. The present writer 
found that in the Catholic male orphan asylum there—the only 
one besides the Catholic female asylum which he had opportunity 
to visit—the boys are apprenticed to a trade or occupation as soon 
as they are old and strong enough, but the asylum remains their 
home, if necessary, until they come of age.* There ina separate 
department their characters are formed. They are taught to 
be self-dependent, to look after their clothes and their person, to 
avoid contracting bad or repulsive habits, and to acquire proper 
manners, and are thus suitably trained and prepared for the time 
when they will have to leave and be thrown on their own re- 
sources. Van Speyk,t a heroic young lieutenant of the Dutch 
navy of this century, was reared in the municipal orphan asylum 
of Amsterdam. Eachorphan asylum, whether male or female, has 
a distinctive uniform for its inmates, which they must always 
wear when walking in the streets of the city. 

It is pretty certain that there is no position in which a raw 
boy of fourteen or fifteen years, healthy and of fair physical con- 
dition, can by his labor so well give an equivalent for a home 
and support as on a farm. But country homes do not always 
prove for orphan boys the happy ones they are supposed to be, 
and cases now and then come tolightin which the poor youths 
are found to have fared very badly. Employers have been 
known to be hard, exacting, and sometimes even cruel. Not 
having had the blessing of home training, the orphan boy is at 
great disadvantage. He may have bad manners or repulsive 
habits which make him an object of dislike rather than interest. 

Experience has shown that the above considerations, not out 
of place here, concern our own country as well as others. But 
let us see now the condition and necessities in France which 
prompted the establishment of the valuable institutions which 
are the subject of this article. 

A quarter of a century ago there was for all France, having a 
population of forty millions, an insufficiency of male orphan asy- 
lums, while of those for girls there was a good supply. On the 
subject of the effects of this disparity, then felt by all the bishops 


*I have been reliably informed that all the asylums of Amsterdam are alike in that respect. 
t In 1830, during the Belgian revolution, being in command of a Dutch vessel of war 
which had got aground in the harbor of Antwerp, he blew up his vessel and perished with it 
rather than surrender it to the insurgents. 
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of France to be a great evil, Mgr. Palu, Bishop of Blois, thus 
expressed himself toa friend: 


“ We are never at a loss to find a home for an orphan girl, but if an or- 
phan boy is thrown on our hands we do not know where to place him.” 


There was besides another injurious inequality. Cities and 
towns were pretty well provided with charitable institutions, 
while the country had hardly any. An intelligent peasant of the 
south of France, as reported in the Contemporain of 1870 by the 
Marquis de Gouvello, gave in these words his estimate of the 
disadvantages in consequence resulting to him: 


“If I had established myself in the neighboring town,” he said, “I 
would have got for my children, first, the benefit of the créche [day nursery] 
and the salle d'aséle [kindergarten], and, next, those of mutual relief associa- 
tions, of a hospital in case of sickness, and of a home for the aged when 
they become too old to work. As I am now situated, barely a few months’ 
schooling at the village school during the winter months is all they can 
get ; if they fall sick during their childhood or after they have grown up, 
there is no assisting protection for them to call upon, and when they have 
grown old they are bound to become, as I shall, a burden ontheir family.” 


He thus demonstrated that there was an inducement, addi- 
tional to that of the hope of finding more remunerative labor, 
to cause a flow of the rural population to the cities and towns—a 
tendency much lamented by French land-owners because of the 
consequent ever-increasing scarcity of agricultural laborers. 

It is also pertinent to the subject to mention that the moral 
condition of a large part of the population of France is such as to 
increase the number of orphans beyond what it would ordinarily 
be from natural causes. Rev. Father Joseph, at the Congress of 
Autun in 1882,* estimated that there were then on the soil of 
France, despite all the efforts of official and private benevolence, 
one hundred thousand children either orphans or abandoned. He 
referred to statistics showing the number of illegitimate births 
to amount annually to 90,000, hardly a third of which are 
brought up by their mothers; and to the undeniable fact of the 
growth, in the laboring classes, of practical divorce, the too 
common result of which is the ultimate abandonment of the chil- 
dren by the mother or father on whose hands they happen to fall. 

Relief for these innocent, helpless victims was naturally 
sought in a varied application of the principle laid down by M. 

* Congresses—or, as we would call them, conventions—for the consideration of Catholic in- 


terests have of late years been held frequently in France, in different cities according to selec- 
tion. 
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Demetz, and carried out by him so successfully at Mettray.* It 
led in 1828 to the éstablishment of the first agricultural orphan 
asylum, in which orphan boys were brought up to be agricultur- 
ists and nothing else. But the idea of such institutions did not 
originate in France. They had been started long before in other 
countries. They were inaugurated as early as 1775 in the Swiss 
canton of Argau, and very shortly afterward in England, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. But there was no beginning of real success 
in France until 1839. A great many failures had followed, prin- 
cipally upon defective financial management; the chief features 
of which were running in debt without a clear prospect of hav- 
ing money to pay, and, next, gratuitous admission of orphans 
without certain adequate sources of income. To these were 
added other various difficulties, such as not selecting a suitable 
location, not getting a proper equipment, and not securing suit- 
able men for the management. 

These successive failures, where so great and varied good had 
been hopefully looked for, were naturally a great disappointment 
and cause of despondency to many persons deeply interested in 
the work. But after a numberof years had gone by, and when 
all hope of ever succeeding had been well-nigh given up, a way to 
avoid the fatal mistakes of the past and to make a new departure 
under a corrected and carefully considered method was happily 
suggested by the Marquis de Gouvello, a gentleman well known 
for his strong religious principles and his devotion to the cause. 

The Marquis de Gouvello is descended from an old family of 
Brittany, is of high social position, and possessed of a large 
landed estate. His great-grandfather on his mother’s side was 
Donatien Leray de Chaumont, a former owner of the old, pictur- 
esque chateau of Chaumont, in Touraine, who, at great cost to 
himself, rendered signal services to the cause of American inde- 
pendence.t His mother was a daughter of Vincent Leray de 
Chaumont, who settled at Cape Vincent, in Jefferson County, N. 
Y., for the purpose of turning to account the wild lands there 
received from the United States government in payment for the 


' large and important advances made by Donatien Leray. 


The first step of the marquis was to experiment in his own 
way by founding, in 1863, on land of his own near Venddéme 
(Loir-et-Cher), two agricultural orphan asylums, that of St. 
Joseph de Nourray for boys, and of Huisseau for girls. To 


* For an account of the institution at Mettray see THE CATHOLIC WoRLD of November, 1885. 
t+ A very interesting historical narrative of these services appeared in the Century of March 
last under the heading of ‘‘ Franklin’s Home and Host in France.” 
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the former he gave 120 hectares* of land, and to the latter ten. 
He had no difficulty in securing sisters to take charge of the 
girls, but found that orders of male religious competent to teach 
boys agriculture were very scarce. He was partly helped out 
of his difficulty by Rev. Father Moreau, then superior of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, which has been long estab- 
lished and holds valuable property in the United States, from 
whom he got three fathers for the house of Nourray. But their 
duties did not extend beyond instructing and watching the boys 
and forming their morals; the tillage of the soil and care of 
money matters had to be attended to by the founder, who also 
had to look after Huisseau, and besides attend to his own estate 
of 1,000 hectares at Kerlévénan, in Brittany. ° 

Five years of successful experience and observation led him to 
finally conceive the idea of a charitable association organized for 
the express purpose of promoting the establishment of agricul- 
tural orphan asylums throughout France, and of helping to main- 
tain them. His system embraced the foundation of two sepa- 
rate and distinct but interdependent institutions, one to be 
called Asz/es Ruraux (rural asylums) for the reception, under the 
management of sisters, of orphan boys under thirteen years; and 
the other Asz/es Agricoles, managed by men, for the training to 
agriculture of orphan boys coming out of the Asiles Rurauz, 
which were to be, as it were, primary and preparatory schools 
for the former. 

His idea met with sympathy, encouragement, and promise of 
support from many ecclesiastics and lay persons, among whom 
were prominent Very Rev. Father Etienne, superior-general of 
the Lazarists; Brother Philippe, superior-general of the Bro- 
thers of Christian Schools; the Abbé Méquignon, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, Count de Clézieux, the Marquis of Pontois-Pontcarré, the 
Duke and Duchess of La Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville, the 
Duchesses of Chevreuse and of Reggio, the Marchioness of St. 
Paul, Mmes. de Curazon-Latour and de Vatismenil. A first 
meeting, for the purpose of organizing the society, was held on 


the 7th of August, 1868, at the House of the Lazarists, and was ° 


presided over by his Eminence Cardinal Donnat. The views and 
plan set forth thereat by the Marquis de Gouvello were approved, 
and a society was then and there formed under the title of “ Société 
de Patronage des Orphelinats Agricoles”’ (Society for the Patronage 


* The are is too square metres. A hectare (i.e., 100 ares) is equal to 2.471143 acres—say 
two acres and a half, 
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of Agricultural Orphanages), and its by-laws, revised in 1887, 
declare its object to be 


“To promote and develop establishments, in the country, intended to take 
charge of poor orphan boys and children, in a moral sense abandoned, 
in order to secure for such, besides Christian education, primary and 
agricultural instruction. 

To the above end, the society 

(1) Grants appropriations to agricultural orphan asylums and to rural ones, 
when managed in a satisfactory manner. 

(2) It adopts children and places them in approved institutions under its 
patronage. 

(3) It encourages the ¢razning of special teachers in order to meet de- 

« mands from persons desirous of founding agricultural orphan asylums. 

(4) It exercises an officious patronage over young men who have left the in- 
stitutions, and assists them to find suitable situations. 

(5) It stands ready to serve persons or charitable associations desirous of 
placing children in the houses recommended by the society.” 


Rural orphan asylums take in boys under thirteen, and after 
that age they are cared for in agricultural asylums. 

The society is composed of benefactors who have subscribed 
500 francs; of founders, subscribers, and lady patronesses. The 
annual dues for the founders is at least 100 francs each ($20), and 
for the subscribers not less than 20 francs, which last sum may 
be made up by contributions from more than one person. In 
order not to shut out the offerings of the poor, minimum yearly 
subscriptions of 60 centimes (12 cents) are accepted, if gathered 
together by decades by some one of the givers, so as to form a 
sum of six francs. Such subscribers are called associates, and 
are not members of the society. It is’ managed by an exec- 
utive committee consisting of the president, two vice-presi- 
dents, the secretary and his two assistants, the treasurer, and 
thirteen members. General meetings are called once a year, and 
the proceedings are published in L’Orphelin, a monthly review 
of the work of the society, containing also regularly abundant 
and varied contributions on agricultural, instructive, and edifying 
subjects specially intended for the instruction and advance- 
ment of the asylums. The lady patronesses have a president, 
two vice-presidents, and two secretaries, all of their own, sex; 
they meet at the call of the president. The presentation of chil- 
dren for adoption lies with them. The lady president is entitled 
to be present at the meetings of the executive committee and to 
take a part in the business there transacted. The society debars 
itself from owning or holding any pecuniary interest whatever in 
any asylum. The charge for keeping an orphan is only 200 francs 
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($40) per annum, and is too low to allow of any being admitted gra- 
tuitously. Hence pay for orphans entirely destitute must be pro- 
vided from some source or other. The labor ofa boy from six- 
teen years up to twenty is considered to be a sufficiently remu- 
nerative equivalent for his maintenance. 

In order to demonstrate practically the soundness of the 
theory which he advocated, the Marquis de Gouvello, in 187%, 
turned several large buildings belonging to him, near his chateau 
of Kerlévénan (Morbihan), into a rural asylum which he called 
Kerhars. He gave it a hectare of land and put it in charge of the 
Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul. Then at a short distance from 
there he founded, in the year following, on a piece of land ‘of 
fifty Aectares, the Agricultural Orphan Asylum of Kerbot, which is 
managed by the Brothers of St. Francis Regis, and takes the boys 
that come out of Kerhars. Both institutions have worked very 
well so far, and each may be considered a model type of its kind. 

When the society was formed there were forty agricultural 
asylums remaining in existence, the earliest of which dated back 
to 1835. During a period of only eighteen years, from 1868 to 


1886, forty-one more were established, making a total of eighty- © 


two, of which eighteen are rural asylums. From the published 


‘tabular statistical statement, as of October, 1886, these eighty- 


two houses had, at that date, under their care 5,362 boys, and the 
aggregate for the fifty-one years preceding was 25.409, exclusive 
of the figures not given for Seven houses. The largest number 
of inmates, 500, is at Citeaux; the smallest, four, is at Breille. 
The least extent of land occupied is half a hectare, at the rural 
asylum of La Ferté St. Aubin; the greatest is 400 hectares, at 
Citeaux. One rural and two agricultural asylums were about 
to be given up. The boys are variously trained to agriculture, 
gardening, and the cultivation of the vine, in some asylums toall 
three, in others to two, and in some to one only of the first two 
named. Some houses are managed by religious, others by priests, 
others again are under local lay direction. The male religious are 
the Clercs de St. Viateur, the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
of St. Vincent of Paul, of St. Francis of Assisi, of St. Francis 
Regis, of St. Gabriel of Ploermel, of the Holy Ghost, of the Holy 
Cross, and Salesian Priests; * the female religious are the Little 
Sisters of the Orphans, the Daughters of St. Vincent of Paul, 
the Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul, of St. Philomena, and of 
Our Lady of Angels. The best evidence that the asylums 
are doing real good work is the interest taken in them 


* Very nearly all these are distinctively devoted to an agricultural life. 
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within two years past by such undeniable experts and judges 
as the Society of Agriculturists of France. It was stated 
at the general meeting of the Société de Patronage des Orphelinats 
Agricoles, held on the 30th of May, present year, and presided over 
by Mgr. Richard, Archbishop of Paris, and his Eminence Cardinal 
Desprez, Archbishop of Toulouse, both honorary presidents, 
that the society above named had gone into an inspection of all 
the asylums, and had been thus far.so well satisfied that it had 
resolved to appropriate yearly for their assistance 3,000 francs 
($600), divisible in turn among ten houses. 

His Eminence Cardinal di Rende, while nuncio at Paris, 
thought it worth his while to visit the rural asylum of Kerhars 
and the agricultural one of Kerbot, in order to see the manage- 
ment of each, and apply the knowledge obtained towards estab- 
lishing like institutions in his archdiocese of Benevento. 

It would hardly do to omit noticing here another special 
orphan society founded by the Marquis of Gouvello which, while 
providing for a pressing charitable need and satisfying national 
feeling, proved particularly distasteful to the German conquerors 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Its inhabitants had been given the option, 
available up to October, 1872, either to abjure their French 
nationality and become Prussians or leave the country. Great 
numbers of them chose the latter alternative, but nobody seemed 
to have given much thought to the distressing case of the French- 
born orphans and half-orphans in the annexed provinces who 
had been left to shift for themselves. The Marquis de Gouvello 
was the first to think of and interest other persons in them. He 
founded the society of Les Orphelins d’ Alsace-Lorraine for the pur- 
pose of bringing them on French soil and taking care of them 
until ofage. At the closeof July, 1872, when the option had only 
two months longer to run, he hurried to Nancy and Metz and 
got together fourteen children, whom he took back with him. A 
zealous representative whom he had left in charge, and who was 
getting along finely with the work, was arrested by the Prussian 
police, clapped into prison, and kept there seventeen days until the 
representative of France with the Army of Occupation interfered 
in his behalf. Afterward the number of orphans obtained was 
swelled up to 300, and in 1873 it had attained 500, witha pros- 
pect of still further additions, because the Prussian authori- 
ties would not relieve the children of parents who had refused to 
give up their French nationality. 

In time a crowning reward came to the Marquis de Gouvello 
and his colaborers, in the shape of the formal approbation of His 
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Holiness Leo XIII. as soon as their excellent charitable work 
and the good done by it were brought tohis notice. By his brief 
dated 3d February, 1886, addressed to Cardinal* Desprez, Hon- 
orary President of the Société de Patronage des Orphelinats Agricoles, 
the Sovereign Pontiff mentions the marquis by name as having 
by his zeal and piety founded the society, to which he gives all 
praise and encouragement, closing with most delicate and touch- 
ing complimentary words for France, of which he says that “ by 
a particular privilege of God she has been endowed with the gift 
of fertile invention and of practical work adapted for the relief 
of misery.” 

By a later brief, under the seal of the Fisherman, dated 4th 
June, 1886, he grants for a period of seven years from its date, to 
all the faithful who shall thereafter become members of the 
society, upon the day of their admission a plenary indulgence, 
and to those already members, or who shall become so, a plenary 
indulgence i articulo mortis; either to be obtained upon the 
usual conditions, which are explained in the brief. A plenary in- 
dulgence upon different conditions is also accorded to present and 
future members, and all the spiritual benefits therein stated are 
also made applicable, by way of suffrage, to the souls of the faith- 
ful who have departed this life united with God in charity. 

It must not be inferred, because the society exerts itself mainly 
in behalf of male orphans, that it has no care for procuring similar 
advantages of country training for girls. It encourages, as faras 
in its power, the establishment in the country of orphanages in 
which female orphans and destitute, unprotected girls are trained 
to good morals and religious habits, and are taught to work in 
the field and at gardening, to look after cattle and stock, to cook, 
wash, do coarse sewing and such other household work as is 
usual in the country. 

The information contained in the preceding pages is best 
completed by particulars of the working forces of two rural and 
three agricultural asylums, considered to be respectively models 
of their kind: 

Elancourt, founded and managed by the Abbé Méquignon, 
has two hundred boys, under the care of fifteen Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul. 

Kerhars has only sixty, who are looked after by five sisters of 
the same order. 

Gradignan, near Bordeaux, has thirty-nine ectares of land, 
worked by two hundred boys of divers ages, under the direction 
of twenty-one adults. 
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At Nourray one hundred and ten hectares are tilled by forty 
boys, varying in age from ten to seventeen years, under the 
direction of six Brothers of St. Francis Regis. 

At Kerbot fifty Aectares are cultivated by twenty-five boys 
from twelve to sixteen years old, and four religious. 

Capitaine Blanc, editor of ZL’ Orphelin, thinks that Kerhars asa 
rural asylum, and Nourray and Kerbot as agricultural asylums, 
particularly Kerbot, are, as regards number of inmates, working 
force, and land under cultivation, under best conditions of suc- 
cess. 

The present writer has looked through Rev. P. A. Baart’s book 
on orphans and orphan asylums of Catholic foundation in the 
United States, and though many of them are situated in the 
country, and some even derive part of their support from farms, 
it does not appear that any are agricultural in the sense in which 
it is understood and practised in France. 

Our country seems, then, to be in this respect an untried field. 
There is no lack of land here. Is there nothing for us to learn 
from the rural agricultural asylums of France, nothing that can 
be usefully adapted to the needs of our orphans? The subject 
evidently calls for earnest consideration. 

L. B. BINSSE. 





MISS BIDDY AND MISS ELIZA. 


BACK goes my memory, further and further, from place to 
place, from one figure to another, until it stands “ stock still,’ as 
is the saying, in the centre of an old town in the south of Ireland 
and before a gabled house and the tempting window of a cake- 
shop; from the shop-door down one step into the shop, and 
then—the memory has somehow got into the brain of a very 
little child who has to stand on tip-toes to reach up with her 
penny: 

“Good-morning, Miss Biddy. A rabbit and a Wellington 
cake, if you please.” 

The child is vety small and very young, yet takes in every 
item of that delicious scene before Miss Biddy—who never dis- 
turbs herself, when engaged in literary pursuits, until she finds it 
quite convenient to do so—is ready to lay aside the newspaper. 
The shop is a small one, there are far finer cake-shops in the 
town, but to the child no place is like this, and when she grows 
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up she will have just the same, and she will be either Miss Biddy 
or Miss Eliza. There, on shelves against the wall and in the 
window, are glass jars containing every known preparation in 
many-colored sweets and sugar-sticks; the counter is laid out 
with tins of cakes—“ Wellington crackers” first, large, sweet, 
good, and cheap at a halfpenny, well drilled in rows, all upright 
and eyes (caraway seeds) front ; next a tin burrow full of rabbits, 
also ranged in lines, all with their little scuts cocked, paws for- 
ward, ears back, and currant eyes staring convulsively at the 
child about to devour one of their number. The child eyes 
them, and, feeling for their terror, determines in her own mind 
that, as Miss Biddy has not heard her request, she won’t take a 
rabbit, but a rock—a rock is as good, and can’t look at her like 
that. Beside the rabbits is a tin of Shrewsbury cakes, then tarts, 
and the child thinks of the Knave of Hearts; next come Queen 
cakes in heart-shape—they must belong to the Queen of Hearts 
—buns, and so on by gradations until the rich seed and pound 
cake are reached; and by this time Miss Biddy, folding up the 
newspaper, purses her thin lips together, emits from them a long 
puf-f-f, andannounces: “ Well, little Kathleen, there’s great news 
for the country to-day. Tomasina had nine kittens this morn- 
ing.” 

“OQ Miss Biddy, may I gosee them?. And when will you 
give a christening?” 

“We will have a great gathering and a christening when 
their eyes are open—and, recollect, the child that helps a kitten’s 
eyes to open before their time is a common murderer and de- 
serves to be baked ina pie! But I may as well tell you, little 
Kathleen, Tomasina informs me that seven of them are weak and 
in danger of death.” 

The child knows well what that means, and prays to have the 
whole nine preserved ; but it is no use: she is told that Tomasina 
knows best, that there is no hope. 

Miss Biddy and Miss Eliza O’Ryan were two maiden ladies 
who in earlier days had filled a higher position in social life than 
that of pastry-cooks. They belonged to an old and highly re- 
spectable family in a distant part of the country, and, when fam- 
ily losses left them poor, they determined, rather than separate, 
to go into some business not requiring either large capital or a 
regular training—for they had neither, but in their place a con- 
siderable stock of ancestral pride which made it painful for them 
to enter into trade in their own town; therefore they migrated 
and started life anew in this southern town, where, to begin with, 
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they knew no one and had no friendly hand to help them on. 
And, apart from that, if ever there were two women utterly un- 
fitted by manner, character, and education for such a way of life 
as they now entered on, those two were Miss Biddy and Miss 
Eliza O’Ryan. 

Miss Biddy was considerably the elder of the two. Very 
short of stature and slight of make, with a striking face, not 
quite handsome, yet, even at seventy, far from plain—a pale, 
dark face, a high, square forehead, small, straight nose, dark eyes 
that were at times soft, at times brilliant, black eyebrows, and 
hair free from a single white streak. Her peculiar feature was 
the thin mouth, which had grown puckered and wrinkled from 
a habit of pursing the lips together and outward in order to puff 
out, in long whiffs, her every strong sentiment—and all her senti- 
ments were strong: disdain, anger, contentment, amusement, 
each was appropriately expressed in this long-drawn puff. She 
invariably wore a dark-brown stuff dress, spare of skirt and 
with a pelerine or cape to the waist—a sort of pilgrim’s gown,a 
stern, nothing-to-do-with-the-vanities-of-foolish-womankind sort of 
gown that went well with the grave face, around which closed 
the most particular and natty of Quaker-like cap-borders of 
white tulle, gauffred as if by machinery. In manner Miss Biddy 
was quiet and gentlemanly, though peculiar; one peculiarity 
was a liking for a position in front of the fire, where, her hands 
behind her back, she faced the room, and in that position she 
generally grew inspired, told the oddest stories without a 
smile (unless the long puff were to be considered one), and quoted 
poetry by the yard. She was looked upon as very learned and 
as having herself composed most of the poetry she poured forth. 
It was in the shop her manner was most whimsical and decided, 
for if a call for cakes came when she happened to be telling a 
story or reciting a poem she went absently forth (out to the shop 
would not express it), heard the demand as through a dream, and, 
with her dark eyes fixed on‘the customer, continued story or 
poem while she papered and delivered over the pastry. The 
effect of this was at times ludicrous in the extreme, as one: day 
when the old lady, who was an ardent patriot, was in the midst 
of a long story about the rebellion of “ Silken Thomas,” and a 
country-woman coming in for “a pennorth of crackers,” Miss 
Biddy, her eyes blazing with indignant fire, went on with: 

“Yes! Five of them executed together! And may the God of 
Vengeance pour his wrath on their murderer’s descendants even 
to the last generation!” 


i 
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“O Lord, ma’am, who were they?” ejaculated the woman, 
who stood transfixed by the black eyes, her hand, with the penny 
held out, poised at one side of the counter, the old lady’s hand, 
with the cakes held aloft, poised at the other side. Miss Biddy 
awoke, caught the absurdity of the situation, and answered sol- 
emnly : 

“My five uncles, ma’am. Hanged, strung up, every one of 
them, before their own door, for sheep-stealing.” 

“May the Lord save us!” said the woman, backing out of the 
place, penny and all. 

“Amen!” responded Miss Biddy, while from the parlor in- 
side came Miss Eliza’s “ Biddy, Biddy, what’s to become of us 
if you go on in this way?” 

Indeed, it was not on all occasions an easy matter to deal with 
the old lady, who required strict attention to good manners on 
the part of her customers; she had been known deliberately to 
take up and fling into the street a number of cakes “ fingered” by 
an ignorant peasant woman, and then issue the command: 

“Woman, take your money from off my counter, and take 
your form from out my shop!” 

With all her peculiarities Miss Biddy O’Ryan generally main- 
tained a calm, unruffled demeanor, while her friends well knew 
that behind the oddities were a gentle heart and much genuine 
humor. | 

The younger sister by fully ten years, Miss Eliza, in every re- 
spect—except gentleness of heart—differed from herelder. She 
was tall, very stout, of a fresh pink-and-white complexion, and 
with a wealth of kind-hearted good-nature in the smiles that were 
ever around ber small mouth and dimpled chin. Her pride in 
and her love of her sister were intense, and she never tired of 
telling tales of Biddy’s youth, when the latter—who always 
scorned being a girl and resented deeply that her short stature 


prevented the putting-on of boys’ clothes—had beaten all the 


boys at Latin and mathematics, and knew French as well as a 
Frenchman; of how Biddy, in imitation of boys of spirit, had run 
away from home, her whereabouts being only discovered when 
she wrote a despatch (not a letter) commencing: “To the family 
of the O’Ryans, greeting!” and informing the said family that, 
as their children were all mere girls, she had travelled on foot 
many miles to take up ber abode with an aunt who had ten sons, 
whose studies and manly sports, being those most congenial to 
her nature, she could share. 

In most ways the contrast between the sisters was as great as 
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in their appearance. Miss Eliza was somewhat careless of dress 
and liked a gay color now and again; she was quick of temper, 
but as quickly recovered the genial, smiling, hearty manner that 
made all at home with herat once. It was onlyin the shop that 
she allowed her pride at all to show itself in the quick resentment 
with which she met any attempt on the part of the vulgar public 
to treat her as a mere born and bred cake-seller, not as one in 
that position by the accidents of fortune; but then a soft word 
mollified her at once, and if she did use a sharp word she was 
sure to make up for it by giving for nothing a cake that took 
away all profits from her sale. She was good-nature itself, yet 
full of a droll sense of humor that made her stories of people and 
of things an endless source of amusement, for she narrated them 
with all the vivacity, gesture, and color peculiar to born story- 
tellers. Both women were refined and cultured in their speech, 
but one marked peculiarity always crept into Miss Eliza’s lan- 
guage when she grew excited in her narration, which she always 
gave as colloquially as possible: it was the use of “she-she” in 
place of “said she”—a peculiarity sometimes but rarely to be 
heard amongst our peasantry. 

Miss Biddy and Miss Eliza were only known to differ on two 
subjects—Eliza’s charity, which threatened to leave them without 
food to put in their own mouths, and her passion for the study 
and practice of medicine. Had Miss Eliza but been born a gen- 
eration later she would have undoubtedly made a name and a 
position in the first rank of female M.D.s. It was not that she 
had a woman’s faculty for nurse-tending or a woman’s quick in- 
sight into disease and its treatment ; it was that she had a perfect 
genius and an uncontrollable passion for the science. She had 
had an uncle, one of the eminent physicians of the old school, 
who had recognized his niece’s talent even in her early youth, 
had begun her medical education, and from him she had inherited 
many valuable medical and surgical books and instruments. The 
books she had studied deeply, and she had also acquired from 
her mother an extensive knowledge of herbal science, for many 
women in former days made the preparation of simples a carefui 
study. There was no such thing in Miss Eliza’s day as the pos- 
sibility of a woman’s becoming a regular doctor ; so, her love of 
physic growing with her years and superadded to an ardent 
charity that impelled her to give help however and wherever 
she could, she gradually came to be known far and wide amongst 
the poor of the town, and even in the country around, as “ better 
than all the dispensary doctors put together.” In fact, she 
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brought such zeal to the work, took in each case such a deep and 
untiring interest, and possessed, in addition to genuine knowl- 
edge, sucha rare intuitive power—if there can be such a thing in 
medicine—that she seemed almost to possess some charm. She 
had fitted up a back kitchen as a sort of surgery, and here, 
for hours each morning, there came crowds of poor sufferers to 
consult this woman, who was rarely known to fail in the cure 
even of patients sent away from the hospitals as incurable. Very 
frequently, as her skill became known, the rich secretly applied 
to her, and on more than one occasion her treatment was gen- 
erously lauded by the first physician in the city. Certain it is 
that the dispensary doctors had an easy time of it so long as Miss 
Eliza practised, which she did almost to the day of her death. 

Now, it was on this subject that she and Miss Biddy had, from 
time to time, a misunderstanding, or, | might better say, an un- 
derstanding, for Biddy made her thoughts on the matter perfectly 
clear. 

“TI will thank you to tell me, Eliza O’Ryan,” she would say, 
“where all this is to end? Charity is a great virtue—I do 
not deny it; neither do I deny that we are bound to give to the 
poor according to, and even a little beyond, our means. But we 
are poor women—more’s the pity !—and yet you are giving, giv- 
ing, giving, one way or another, from morning till night. You 
give what often leaves both you and me wanting food. You 
know you do. I saw you, Eliza O’Ryan, rob the till three times 
yesterday when you thought | was asleep, but I had my eye on 
you, may God forgive you! But, for the matter of that, we 
might pull on if it was not for vour mad doctoring. That, I tell 
you, will be your ruin. Here you are, depending on cakes (and 
a crumbling foundation they are to depend on !) for a living, yet 
you fill the place, morning, noon, and night, with the blind, the 
lame, and the halt (to say nothing of incipient fevers and small- 
pox)—all of them poor and most of them in such rags that before 
long no decent people will have the stomach to touch one of your 
cakes, and then you'll have no till to.rob, ma’am! And that’s 
. notail, but in your professional pride (quotha!), your mad anxiety 
to cure what the fazd doctors turn off as incurable—don’t inter- 
rupt me, Eliza O’Ryan! it’s pride, mad ambition and pride, 
not pure charity—I say, in your folly and passion to beat the 
whole School of Medicine and College of Surgeons, you provide 
drugs and herbs and linen and plasters free, gratis, for nothing, 
to every man or woman that you think can’t buy them. I’m 
older than you, and in the course of nature I can’t live long, 
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especially when it comes to living on stale cakes and remnants 
of sugar tomfooleries; but I’d be glad you would tell me, how 
am I to rest in my grave and you in the poor-house? Ah! little 
Kathleen, it’s a weary world where nobody lives!” 

And having lashed Miss Eliza up to flouncing out of the little 
parlor to hide her tears, and herself into a passion tor which, alas! 
there was only too good cause, Miss Biddy, standing in her 
accustomed place with her hands behind her back and her back 
to the fire, would emit a long and bitter puff, and then turn her 
attention to the objects of her own and her sister’s mutual 
pleasures—the cats, the dogs, and two little children. 

These children never exactly knew how they came to be such 
intimate associates of the two old ladies. The elder child had a 
dim recollection of being carried, wrapped in Miss Eliza’s shawl, 
and set down on the old horse-hair sofa, directly facing Miss 
Biddy ; next, of finding her way alone to the small parlor, and up 
on the sofa, where were Fosco, the little white terrier, Tomasina, 
the tabby, and two kittens; then, as her younger sister grew able 
to walk, of taking her also to the sofa, the dog, and the cats; and 
from that time forth one or other of the children paid daily visits 
to their friends, with whom a strong and most curious friendship 
sprang up. 

Seated on the old sofa, her chubby legs stuck straight out, 
Fosco’s head in her lap, Tomasina purring beside her, and the 
kittens hugged up tight, little Maud or little Kathleen listened 
in rapt delight to Miss Biddy or Miss Eliza holding forth. The 
strange part of all was that for the most part both ladies talked 
on and on to the children as they would to grown folk, ram- 
bling from history to poem, from poem to story, from story to 
reminiscence, the reminiscences full of graphic character sketches 
and told with inimitable humor. Never in all was there one 
word that could touch a child’s innocence and purity; but the 
sisters seemed to take for granted what actually was the case, 
that, young as were the listeners, they yet took in every humor- 
ous point and every incident just as well as elder folk, and en- 
joyed intensely the companionship and appreciated the charac- 
ters of their certainly very original friends, who, on their side, 
appeared just as thoroughly to enjoy the child society they so 
attracted to themselves. Miss Eliza would often pause in a nar- 
rative to say: 

“ Remember, little Maud, I am telling you these stories, and 
you, when you grow up, will write books and put these people 
into them.” 
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At times Miss Eliza or Miss Biddy waxed moral or instruc- 
tive and gave comical little lessons on any fault of manner or 
character detected in the little people—as when little Kathleen, 
in all the pride of new red morocco shoes and open-work socks, 
went to show her finery, Miss Eliza looked and admired with: 

‘“’Pon my honor, the shoes are charming and a credit to the 
shoemaker ; | think I will order just such a pair for Miss Biddy. 
But [having no doubt detected incipient vanity about natty little 
limbs], good Lord! Biddy, did you ever see such legs and feet 
under a cow or a horse?” 

Miss Biddy greatly and rightly despised any departure from 
simplicity of words, 

“Mamma!” she once remarked on hearing one of the small 
friends use the name. “Mamma! That, child, is not the way to 
address your mother. It isa silly, foreign imitation of a word. 
It is as if you were a tottering ba-lamb on four weak legs and un- 
able to speak like a humanchild. It is anindignity to your good 
mother to address her as if she were an old woolly sheep. Say 
‘Mother,’ child; it is a good, wholesome word. Do you sup- 
pose the sons and daughters of her Majesty the Queen speak of 
their mother as ‘my royal ma-ma’? And when you say the 
‘Hail Mary,’ would you attempt to say, ‘Holy Mamma of 
God, pray for us’?” 

It was not always grown-up talk amongst the cronies; the 
fascination for the children lay in the way in which the two 
ladies entered heart and mind into their every way of entertain- 
ing. In fact, it appeared as if they themselves were the enter- 
tained when they gave a cat’s tea or christening on the occasion 
—and they were many—of kittens; or when, of a winter’s night, 
the wind howled and rumbled and seemed to talk in the old 
chimney, and Miss Biddy, bending her ear to the fire-place, 
would stop in the very middle of her sentence, hold up her hand 
for silence, listen, and then, to the spell-bound children, tell how 
the lodgers in the chimney had come home. She would question, 
pause for answers to her queries, and then repeat those lodgers’ 
marvellous tales of their last adventures by town and country, 
and land and sea. 


PART II. 


In the summer evenings Miss Eliza would often take a little 
friend by the hand and together they would stroll about the cu- 
rious by-ways of the ancient city. One of her favorite walks was 
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to pass up a long street that led to the Western Gateway of the 
town, almost the only part of the old fortifications then left stand- 
ing. Of a fine evening this was a pleasant way, for the whole 
top of the street was built across by the old houses beside and 
over this West Gate, the tall, open archway of which made a per- 
fect frame, through which was seen the summer sun in its last 
flood of light before it sank into the night, and its last brilliant 
rays came as if in a glory through the old stone arch. This was 
Miss Eliza’s most frequent walk, and here she invariably paused 
a moment before passing through the gateway, remaining silent 
and with a look on her face asifof prayer. Instinctively her child- 
companion had quickly learned to be silent also at such times, 
and somehow worked out in her mind that Miss Eliza was pray- 
ing here, because out beyond that glowing sea of gold was 
heaven, and that the quiet archway was the gate of that happy 
land. 

It was on one of those occasions that, coming near this spot, 
the two friends saw workmen hurrying from the door of the 
gabled gate-house, and saw also the signs of bricks and mortar 
and fallen stones about the place. Asif startled, Miss Eliza sud- 
denly stopped motionless, then hurriedly addressed one of the 
men, asking him what was about being done to the gate-house. 
He answered that the corporation had decided that houses, old 
arch and all, must come down, in order to open up the roadway 
and give a free view of the new church beyond. 

“Pull down the house! Pull down almost the last remnant 
of the ancient walls! The Goths!” muttered his questioner. 

“True for you, ma’am, an’ it’s sorry I am to see the old place 
going, but there won’t be astone of it left by this day week.” 
And the man went his way. 

By this time the rest of the workmen had left, but, as the en- 
trance door had already been removed, the house was free for 
access, and the lady, followed: by the child, whose presence she 
seemed to have forgotten, went in and up the narrow, time-worn 
stairs, pausing here and there to look into the empty rooms, and 
going from place to place somehow as if the whole dwelling were 
as familiar to her as her home. There was nothing of interest 
about these rooms; if this were indeed the original gate-house, it 
had been so beplastered and whitewashed and semi-modernized 
that it was poor and commonplace-looking—all but one apart- 
ment, to which Miss Eliza went as if to her destination, and at 
the door of which she paused and knocked, then, starting at her 
own act, quickly turned the door-handle and entered. 


aes 
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It was a large room directly over the arch, and with deep em- 
brasured windows looking east and west, so that the place was 
flooded with the light of the setting sun. The apartment was 
handsome, although quite bare of furniture, if I except a board 
raised on a few bricks so as to form a seat, upon which the labor- 
ers had evidently rested while at their meals. Here Miss Eliza 
seated herself, and, her face hidden in her hands, sat long and 
silently, apparently utterly unconscious of any other presence in 
the room. The sun sank low, then disappeared ; the after-glow 
slowly changed and faded, and still the quiet figure sat on and on, 
motionless, until fear began to grow over the little child, who had 
all the time remained at the window. With that strange intui- 
tion that comes so soon to some natures, she divined that her 
friend must not just then be disturbed. But now she was begin- 
ning to dread the silence and quiet of the empty house, when she 
was startled by the sound of passionate sobs that seemed to burst 
forth as if in spite of the strongest control of the weeping wo- 
man. Little Kathleen, for that one hour, was a woman before her 
time ; she went over and without one word put her little arms 
around her friend’s neck, and the strong woman, leaning her head 
against the small figure that scarcely reached her shoulder as she 
sat, cried with the terrible, rending sobs that come only from 
those who rarely weep. 

For a long time she remained so, then her crying ceased as 
suddenly as it began, and yet for a time she never lifted her head 
nor spoke. When she did move it was but to rise quickly, take 
one long look around the room, and then, with Kathleen's hand 
in hers, go down the stairs and out into the street, where she 
stood a moment or two turned towards the house, and said: 

“ Take a last look, child, at the Gate to Heaven, for you'll 
never see it again this side the grave,” 

She did not speak again until they reached home, when she 
sat down wearily on the sofa, and Miss Biddy, looking sharply. 
at her, asked no questions, but puffed long and with a trouble 
somehow expressed in the sound. | 

“The West Gate is to be pulled down, Biddy, and the old 
house with it.” 

“Ay, and I see, Eliza O’Ryan, that you are the same big 
fool you ever were. ‘He that calleth! may God forgive 
me, but I can’t help it when I look at you, you poor, weak- 
hearted woman, and think of what you might be! Don’t mind 
me, Eliza ; it may be that if 1 was a mere woman myself I should 
have done the same,” 
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“ Little Kathleen,” said Miss Eliza, “I’m going to tell you a 
story. This time it’s not a fairy tale, which is fancy ; it’s not his- 
tory, which is full of lies; it’s real life history, and every word 
true, though may be a little too grown-up for you. Eh?” 

“No, Miss Eliza; go on, please.” 

“Once upon a time, then” (“ Anda very good time it was,” 
muttered the child, supplying under her breath the usual, but now 
omitted, end of the preface), “there lived in a far-away towna 
young girl. She was very young and very light-hearted, and a 
good many people said it was little wonder the heart of one with 
such white skin, such soft, pink cheeks, such beaming eyes and 
laughing lips should be a bright heart ; and if ever there was one, 
it was. And kind, too, though they say the young are always 
selfish; she was not so, for she was youngest in a household 
where the mother gave the example of unselfishness, and taught 
each child the purest happiness comes from making, not our- 
selves, but others happy. 

“ Well, it so happened that she was to be married to a young 
man of a far higher family and position than her own (though she 
too was of a good old race). He was one of the noble house 
of Desmond ; a fine, handsome youth, so quiet and so studious 
that he rarely went into company, but seemed as if he left all the 
gayety and all the courting to his father, a kind, amiable man, 
who loved the bright young girl as if she were already his daugh- 
ter, and who seemed full of anxiety to have the young people 
married, that his son might be drawn from the strangely lonely 
life he led. 

“It was a curious engagement. There had been for years an 
intimacy between the two families, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of rank, and so the young people had known each other for 
years before old Mr. Desmond proposed to the girl’s parents for 
their daughter as a wife for his son. Quiet and retiring as was 
young Desmond, and bright and laughing as was the girl, she 
had known him through childhood and girlhood, and had gradu- 
ally become sincerely attached to him; and so her parents con- 
sented to the marriage, and so it was settled it should be. But, 
though young Desmond sometimes left his books to walk with 
her, he never, after the first day, spoke of their marriage, never 
seemed more than he had been before, but, on the contrary, as 
time went on, seemed to grow colder and more distant than he 
had been in their earlier days of friendly intercourse. His man- 
ner became so strange that the young girl, who loved him well, 
and had been led to believe that he loved her—else why should 
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he have asked her to marry him ?—was unable to understand the 
reason of his coldness, and grew daily more and more unhappy 
over the fancies that rose to her mind, thinking, in her foolish 
affection, that some want in herself, some disappointment in her 
character, had made him regret his choice; yet she had not 
courage to speak of her troubles to any one, only became sad 
and silent, not knowing what to do, until her elder sister—who 
was sister and brother, father and mother, to her all her life—saw 
how things were, and, arming herself with a horsewhip (though 
she would not be able to horsewhip a fly), demanded an explana- 
tion of young Henry Desmond. He, coolly enough, told her 
that in truth he was averse to the marriage and had only con- 
sented to propose for her sister in order to gratify his old father, 
but that he neither loved the girl he was betrothed to nor could 
he bear the thought that a Desmond should marry one whose 
family, no matter how ancient” (“ And it was an ancient race— 
more ancient than his own,” interpolated Miss Eliza, throwing 
back her head) “ and respectable, was not equal in rank to that of 
Desmond. Headded, however, that he would do anything rather 
than displease his father. 

_“*Do anything!’ cried the elder sister. ‘Do anything! Is 
that how you speak of marrying my sister, too good and too 
beautiful for all the Desmonds put together, seed, breed, and 
generation! As for you, who have meanly and cruelly engaged 
her affections by pretending a love you did not feel, mark my 
words, you will live to regret your conduct.” 

“She was too hurt in her family pride, but far more wounded 
in her love for her young sister, to remember the horsewhip ; 
she only turned away, sad and miserable, for well she knew that 
for such a marriage to take place would only be to insure a 
broken heart for the affectionate but high-spirited girl, who 
could not long remain blind to the truth. And she was right. 
The sisters told no one what had happened ; they went away to- 
gether to a quiet country place for a while, and when they re- 
turned the younger announced that she had changed her mind 
and would not marry, for that Henry Desmond was not the man 
to’make her happy. He took the announcement as quietly as he 
had taken the prospect of the horsewhipping, but his’ father 
raged and stormed and broke off all acquaintance with the family 
of one who had so scandalously ill-treated his son, who, in his 
mean selfishness, never told one word of the truth, while the 
young girl was too proud, and, though she hid it well; at first 
too broken-hearted, to speak; but, though her gayety and cheer- 
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fulness gradually returned, she never again gave a thought to 
any man. 

“ Well, to make along story short, years went on. The sisters 
became orphans and were left poor, very poor. They quitted 
their native town and moved toa city a good way off, where no 
one knew them or how changed their life was, and where they 
just barely managed to get along somehow or other. They had 
not been long in their new home when one day a message was 
brought that a gentleman who was very ill sent to beg the 
younger of the sisters would visit him. Full of surprise, she 
went, for she never refused her help to one in suffering, and, 
dying in an ancient house in the city, friendless and desolate, 
she found Henry Desmond. He told her he had been some 
years living there with no companions but his books; he had 
learned by chance that she and her sister were in the same town ; 
a longing to see the kind faces and the friends of his childhood 
had come over him, and he had sent to her, feeling certain she 
would forgive him, now he was dying, and be the friend she had 
been before he caused her sorrow. 

“She did. She had loved an imaginary man who never exist- 
ed, but for his sake she now cared and tended the poor dying 
man as if he were a brother to the man she had loved—cared 
for him so kindly that his heart was moved deeply; he knew 
something of her straitened circumstances, and a longing came 
over him to make all the reparation in his power for the wrong 
he had done by leaving her in comfort for the rest of her life. 
But he had no income save that which came from his property, 
and that he could not leave away from the heir-at-law. He 
could only leave a life use of a certain portion of it to his wife 
were he married, and that he might do this he begged of his 
friend to marry him even now, on his death-bed, that he might 
show his gratitude for her goodness, for the blessings she had 
been the means of bringing to him in his last hours. 

“ But here the woman’s nature showed itself supreme. She 
was doing all that a woman could do in kindness and mercy for 
the man she had once loved; she was even the means—under 
God—of saving his soul, for during many years he had neglected 
the practice of his religion; she brought him round to repent- 
ance, to a fervent renewal of his faith ; and even the priest who 
attended the sick man, when he learned her story and knew the 
dying wish of Desmond, begged of the woman, whose poverty 
he more than suspected, to consent to the marriage. But no, 
nothing could induce her to do so; what she had done she had 
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done in mercy and kindness, as she hoped for such. Henry Des- 
mond had cared nothing for the affection of her youth; she would 
not, even to be saved from dire poverty, be married now for cold 
gratitude, and she would not give it to the Desmond family to 
say that she had worked upon a dying man’s gratitude in order 
to enrich herself. 

“So it ended. Henry Desmond died, and his family, who had 
been almost strangers to him, came and took possession of all, 
while she who had loved him in her early youth and who had been 
his only comfort in the end, went on quietly with her life in her 
home, where actual poverty was threatening at the very time 
when she, in her pride, threw aside a fortune. 

“ But there was one friend, a gentleman of the town, who had 
come to know and to think highly of the lonely sisters. Some 
business matter made him aware of their poverty, and he also , 
learned the fact that one of them had refused to obtain Des- © 
mond’s property by marrying him when he was on his death-bed. 
The gentleman went to the heirs and made to them such a repre 
sentation of the lady’s generosity and kindness as induced them 
to beg her acceptance of a sum of money that saved both sisters 
from want for many a year and gave them for some time com- 
parative comfort. God alone knew what the gratitude of those 
lonely women was. They had no way of repaying their friend’s 
goodness except by loving his little children very dearly—and 
love them dearly they do.” 

As Miss Eliza concluded her long and certainly—for such a 
young hearer—rather “grown-up” story, she laid her hand very 
tenderly on little Kathleen’s head, and the child, who had listened 
in rapt attention, got quietly down from her place on the old 
sofa, said “ good-night” to Miss Biddy and Miss Eliza, and went 
home to cogitate over the first romance she had ever heard, and 
which had saddened her much, wanting, as it did, the old ending : 
“ And if they did not live happy, that you and I may.” 

Time went on with the two old ladies and their child friends, 
making little change in the old people, until one day the children, 
going to pay their usual visit, found Miss Eliza in tears and look- 
ing—she, so strong to help others—broken-hearted and lost. Miss 
Biddy had suddenly grown weak and had lain down—as she said 
quietly—to die, and Miss Eliza’s skill as a physician told her only 
too surely that it was so; that the sister who during her long 
life had never known illness was passing away. But Miss Bid- 
dy’s manly common-sense asserted itself; she would have no sad- 
mess about the matter—“ we must all come to it, and the less fuss 
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over such a small person the better.” She made her prepara- 
tions with quiet devotion, cheered all around her by her quaint 
ways and sayings, demanded to be neatly dressed, pelerine and 
all, and declared she must have her best cap on. “If I am 
dying,” she said, “I see no feason for making a fright of my- 
self.” All through it was easy to see her effort to lessen the mis- 
ery of the loving sister, but at the last she was unable to control 
the feeling uppermost inher mind: “ What will become of that 
poor, soft-hearted woman when she is all alone?” 

So, when she had received the last sacraments and had spent 
some time in silent prayer for strength in the journey before 
her, she took Miss Eliza’s hand in hers and made her dying 
speech, grotesque enough in its abruptness but for the sad truth 
underlying every word: 

“Eliza O’Ryan, I’m dying, and I see it plainly before me that 
if you don’t mark my words and mend your ways you will go to 
the devil with your charity. I’m going, Eliza. God bless you 
for all!” 

And, left to herself, Miss Eliza did—in a worldly sense—go to 
the bad with her charity, for her passion for doctoring and her 
passion for almsgiving grew and grew and went hand-in-hand. 
She spent every spare shilling on medicinal works and on procur- 
ing herbs and drugs, and she spent time and the shillings that were 
not to spare on doctoring and helping the poor. Her reputation 
grew, byt her business as a cake merchant declined gradually 
though surely, until, before many years had passed, she found 
herself with nothing to live upon but the aid of those amongst the 
wealthier citizens who had benefited by her skilful treatment. 
But to live so was more than her proud heart could bear, and the 
thought of dependence hastened her end; she gave up her house 
and shop, and ended her days quietly in lodgings in a house that 
looked straight across to where the West Gate and the old gate- 
house once stood. Miss Eliza left a will which contained no 
words but the directions, twice repeated and scored under, that 
she was to be buried at the right hand of her sister, and the two 
child friends of the old ladies, going to visit the grave, found that 
it lay between that of Miss Biddy and one on which was a mar- 
ble slab bearing the name of Henry Desmond. 

Mary BANIM. 
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FREDERIC OZANAM.* 


LIVING in an age, as we do, whep society, once baptized and 
Christian, seeks, or has the appearance of seeking, to change its 
base back to paganism and to-turn all the affairs of men on the 
pivot of self-interest, it behooves every man-loving heart to cast 
about for a bond of union founded on disinterested charity. 
Speaking even in a human sense, it will not serve any portion of 
mankind’s best interests that men be divided and fight, one class 
against another, the poor against the rich, the high against the 
humbly-born, the ignorant against the truly enlightened. Our 
common good is bound up in one another, and we must know 
our mutual rights and do our duty to bring about the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number. Undying brotherly love, 
springing from the true faith and in the hope of a common im- 
mortality, is the only absolutely certain means of reconciling con- 
flicting minds and holding the world back from the precipice of 
despair and the bottomless abysses of communism and bestiality. 

Only on the steps of the altar do we see the magnificent mon- 
arch of charity, St. Vincent de Paul, distributing 40,000,000 
francs in alms. Only through the church can we so much as 
hope for a practical society of men who will seek the good of 
their fellows at the sacrifice of the three strongest passions en- 
gendered by the fall: our love of fame, of wealth, and of our 
good pleasure. Only in the pale of the Catholic Church can 
such an organization as St. Vincent de Paul’s Society find birth 
and grow to the maturity of manhood it to-day possesses. Its 
foundation in France by Frédéric Ozanam and his seven associates 
was the Catholic answer given to the taunting challenge of the 
St. Simonians and infidels: “Bah! your Christianity is dead. 
Have done with talk about its glories. Show us your works.” 
And from the hour the inspiration struck these young men— 
somie students, others lawyers, others writers for the press of Paris 
—they took the keynote of their society from a priest-editor, M. 
Bailly, and learned how to commence work from Sceur Rosalie. 
The first taught them that they must unostentatiously give the 
poor not only alms in money or kind, but, more than either, the 
alms of good advice (/’auméne de la direction) by placing their 
knowledge as doctors, lawyers, men of business, at the service of 
their poor. The second—a true “queen by right divine,” as she 
has been beautifully called by Kathleen O’Meara, and made so 


* Frédéric Ozanam, Professor at the Sorbonne: His Life and Works, By Kathleen 
O’Meara. Second American Edition. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co, 1888, 
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by the acclaim of king and peers, the poor and the great, whom 
she controlled by the sweet majesty of wise charity—apportioned 
to them some of her poor families to visit, console, direct, and 
help only so much as to make them capable of self-assistance. 
For St. Vincent’s charity must be prudent and not encourage 
sloth. Like the modest apostle of lay charity that he was, 
Ozanam imitated the great patron chosen by not naming the 
society as if he had had any share in its initiation. The saint 
had always claimed his foundation of Sisters of Charity as having 
sprung from circumstances, only guided by Providence; in like 
manner Ozanam would take no glory to himself or his comrades, 
but roundly declared “ it was God who willed and founded their 
society,” “created not after man’s fashion, with a deliberate pur- 
pose, . . . but from elements already existing.” 

Look at these humble but intelligent eight as they meet once 
a week, discuss the wants of their poor, make a little collection, 
and close with a prayer to God and their glorious patron, St. - 
Vincent. No politics nor personal concerns are to be so much 
as mentioned ; no eloquence or fine language tolerated. Their 
aim is charity for suffering man for God’s sake. The next pic- 
ture introduces the white babit of St. Dominic, borne with such 
courage and dignity by the incomparable Lacordaire and his 
‘ two companions. They came to encourage the young society, 
now grown numerous by the accession of some of the best sons 
of France. They grew by the eloquent demonstration of the 
need for their common country of religion on the one hand, and 
practically Catholic men like the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul 
on the other. Needless to describe how the genius of Ozanam 
filty years ago fired the best Catholic French youth and man- 
hood; how in five years he founded fourteen conferences in 
Paris alone, fourteen more in the provinces; and how in twenty 
odd years his successors saw the death of the St. Simonians 
who had taunted them with the sterility of religion, and saw 
the “eight poor fellows,” increased to two thousand in Paris, at- 
tending one-fourth of the poor of that vast city, five hundred 
conferences in France, and branches. flourishing “in England, 
Belgium, Spain, America, and in Jerusalem.” But we are an- 
ticipating. 

Twenty years, from 1833 to 1853, was the time allotted by 
Providence for the marvellous fulness of life of the Catholic leader, 
littérateur, doctor of laws, and father of a world-wide society. 
Ozanam had seen the reintroduction of the religious orders into 
France after their repeated expulsion and massacre, and the dole- 
ful success of over fifteen different revolutions from 1798 to 
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the advent of the last Napoleon. He sent one Archbishop of 
Paris to die on the barricades, and conquered the timidity of 
another.* By his direct influence Lacordaire was lifted into the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, whence he drew France by “ golden 
chains round about his feet,” and hurled such beneficent thun- 
derbolts at the enemies of God and society that you would say 
he was another angel in the army of Sennacherib, only he smote to 
save. And the nation followed in the wake of the triumph of 
Catholicity. Ozanam had assisted at the at least partial resurrec- 
tion of France under the lead of kindred spirits. First of these is 
the Christian tribune, Montalembert, whom to mention is to re- 
call all the glorious line of the Monks of the West filing by in 
grandest procession. The young genius of the beautiful soul of 
Henri Perreyve had bloomed and almost faded, leaving the odor 
of his virtues in deeds and written works to refresh strug- 
gling youth in the path of self-sacrificing glory. Debonald, 
Cochin, De Solignis, Aratry, and others as brilliant and as 
Catholic, had risen on all sides and joined themselves with the 
sons of St. Vincent de Paul in the warfare against the spirit of 
infidelity and immorality stalking over the land. We touch, in 
passing, the years Ozanam spent in attaining unsought dignities— 
as professor of law and literature in the famous Sorbonne; the 
numerous and brilliant works he composed on civilization, the 
Franciscan poets, with their great tertiary, magnificent Dante, 
at their head; his trenchant contributions to controversy and 
periodical literature—and come to his last steps, his travels in 
Italy, one principal object of which was the spread of the society. 
Do not imagine so great a work and so powerful a lever in the 
hands of God for the defeat of the legions of darkness was al- 
lowed to exist without resistance from the enemy of salvation. 
Dukes and nobles opposed Ozanam, he being a republican, on 
the score of politics, too easily crediting the reports of the cavil- 
ling that the society was but a cover for party and national de- 
signs; and especially was this the case in Italy. He overcame 
objections by explaining the simple objects of the association, and 
obtained the triumph, so happy for his adversaries, of seeing the 
seeds he had sown when he first attempted the conferences in 
Italy in 1847 spring up into two flourishing conferences in 1853 
in Leghorn and Pisa, seven in Tuscany and the neighboring 
places. “I see with pleasure,” he writes, “a great affluence of. 
young men, students, merchants, clerks, sons of noble families, 
university professors, and the draper round the corner, all elbow- 
ing each other and all led by first-rate presidents.” 
* Life of Frédéric Ozanam, p. 240. 
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One of his very last acts was the establishment, after much op- 
position, of two conferences in the city of St. Catharine, in Siena, 
and the encouragement to “form conferences in houses of edu- 
cation.” His force was spent. His will, written August 15 at 
Antignano, “implores the prayers of his friends of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul.” ‘To his tender wife, Amélie,” he bids 
farewell; this is the very Amélie who wrote her thanks to the 
American society a few years back, on the occasion of the Vin- 
centian Jubilee, for their appreciation and love of her husband. 
With the words upon his lips, “My God! have mercy on me,” 
he died on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, Sep- 
tember 8, 1853. 

We have in Frédéric Ozanam and his and our society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, praised before Christendom by Leo XIII., the 
model association of Catholics. It has for its mission the lay 
apostolate of saving the souls of its members and those of their 
spiritual clients. It has still more the purpose of reconciling 
conflicting classes of society and warding off those conflicts of 
classes rife under so many forms, not only in schismatical and her- 
etical countries, but in the heart of Catholic nations. If the rich 
are not persuaded by charity to give up a part of their surplus 
wealth and personally to visit and help their suffering brethren ; 
and if the poor and downtrodden are not taught to suffer for 
God’s sake and better their condition by industry and thrift by 
means of work furnished them by public-spirited and Christian- 
minded employers, there can be no doubt that communism and 
monopoly will between them grind the life out of civilized 
humanity. Here, blessed be God in his saints and heroes! the 
Vincents and Ozanams of the past and present all may stand 
upon the one platform of mutual aid for body and soul. Active, 
subscribing, and corresponding members may be and are of all 
classes of society among men, and multitudes can be saved by 
this organization who would lose faith in themselves and in God 
but for its charity. Looking back at the lives of those whose 
names are written high up on the eternal granite hills, the saints, 
sages, and true benefactors of mankind, one is forced to the sweet 
reflection that, even for earthly fame that is lasting, it is better to 
become a saint and hero of mother-church than to shine in the 
ranks and annals of the world. For the mother never forgets 
the glories of her children, but sings them on to countless gene- 
rations, whilst the world’s heroes are forgotten, trodden out of 
sight by the ruthless tramp of ages, or consigned to the poor 
meed of “ pointing a moral or adorning a tale.” 

Knottsville, Ky. THOS. J. JENKINS. 
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A WORD FOR A BRAVE CLASS OF MEN. 


ONE of the greatest glories of the Catholic Church lies in the 
fact that her all-seeing eye and her tireless charity fails not any 
one or any class of the human family. Her hospitals for the sick, 
her homes for the poor and the aged, her asylums for the orphan, 
the blind, deaf, and dumb, her lying-in places for women in travail, 
her monasteries and convents, her sodalities for the pious in the 
world, her societies for all manner of men and purposes—all these 
institutions of the church evince the tender and watchful care of 
a mother consulting the special wants and aspirations of each 
one of her children. From babyhood to old age and the grave, 
and even after the grave, her maternity knows and cares for her 
charges. On the platform of disgrace she stands with the crim- 
inal, and, when his body dangles in the air to be hooted at and 
loathed by the multitude, she alone, in her priest, kneels by him 
as yet her son, praying that the flown soul may merit the sight 
of God by the wedding garment of her sacraments. 

If the church, then, desires to help and save each one of her 
children, it follows, as a matter of course, that any considerable 
flock which has strayed or is liable to stray away should most 
assuredly be sought after and carefully watched. There is just 
such a flock in the United States this day. By their very call- 
ing are they exposed beyond the ordinary man to all the snares 
of the evil one. They are looked down upon for the vices inci- 
dental to their profession, whilst few consider the difficulties in 
their way for spiritual good. 

For the clerk, merchant, or day laborer it is a matter of com- 
parative ease to get to Mass on Sundays. In fact, even to an 
indifferent Catholic it is about as pleasant as staying at home. 
The church is hard by, the eye of the priest is near. A mechanic 
will, therefore, attend to his duties regularly, because they are 
always being brought home to him by the force of association. 
His work is over by Saturday night. He has ample time for 
sleep. When he awakes in the morning the town or village is 
quiet with the general cessation of business. The stillness of the 
air, broken only by the pealing of the church-bells, reminds him 
forcibly of the sacredness of the day and his obligations. 

Railroad men have neither these admonitions nor these op- 
portunities of frequenting the church or the sacraments, yet I 
doubt very seriously if special attention has ever been given to 
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their case. The church has priests who are devoted to foreign 
missions, to sailors, to the negro, churches and priests in the 
slums of the large cities for her poorest and most ignorant chil- 
dren, priests in hospitals, convents, asylums, and jails, priests and 
nuns looking after and tending all her children in the United 
States with the one exception of the railroader. 

To show the ease with which a naturally pious man may rap- 
idly become lukewarm and neglectful of his duties from the mere 
accidentals of a railroad life, it will be necessary for me to pre- 
sent a few phases only of that profession. F am qualified by 
actual experience, if not by other means, to give true illustra- 
tions, 

To begin with, and, one might almost say, to end with, a rail- 
road man can never call any hour his own. We will suppose 
him hired on Monday as freight brakeman. Being a good Catho- 
lic and not having been to the sacraments for some time, he 
thinks that he will perform his duties on Sunday. As likely as 
not, when Saturday night comes, he is midway on his “ run”— 
miles from town and the church and their associations. He may 
arrive at the terminal point at four or five in the morning. If 
business is active on the road the “ crew ” may be ordered out at 
once for a return trip. Half-asleep, he ascends the cars to apply 
the brakes, and, while Mass is going on, instead of being at the 
church to commune with his God, he is likely cursing his luck and 
the railroad company for being obliged to work though sore 
and tired. A rare occurrence for him is a Sunday to himself. 
On that day, fewer passenger trains being run, the moving of 
freights is easier and more frequent. Even allowing him the 
very unlikely possibility of an occasional Sunday, he has per- 
haps been up night and day for the better part of the week, and 
is too worn out, I might almost say, to think even of God, too 
dead asleep to hear the church-bells ringing. 

There are passenger trains also which are run regularly on 
Sundays as well as during the week. The crew on that train 
probably leave their starting-point before Masses have begun 
and reach their destination after they are over. They pick up 
and drop men, women, and children going to or coming from 
the church. They cannot go to church, even though they have 
not been long enough on the railroad to have become indifferent. 
The gatekeeper, the switchman, the. car-cleaners and greasers, 
the flagmen at the crossings, the wipers in the round-house, the 
watchmen at the tunnels or bridges or cuts, the track-walkers— 
in fact, all the subordinate employees of the railroad have to be 
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at their posts on this supposed day of rest as much as during the 
six days previous. 

Yet these same men are in every respect worthy of the same 
privileges of quiet recreation and divine worship as any class 
of men in the world. Their life is hard, laborious, rough, and 
dangerous. They become so used to the sight of the mashed 
and the mangled that, in time, they fail to appreciate physical 
danger or suffering, and thence, by a natural consequence, the 
snares and evils in the way of their souls. They are brave, noble 
men, eminently so. Many a conductor, brakeman, fireman, or 
engineer has perished in the faithful discharge of his duty, guard- 
ing the life and property given into his trust. What is the 
reward for this life of sacrifice? The coroner’s notice. If they 
lose a leg or an arm in the performance of their hard duties and 
are thereby rendered unfit for paying positions on the road, they 
are relegated to the hopeless and humble offices of flagman and 
watchman. 

If these men, then, are not worthy of the special care of the 
church from the temptations incident to the character of their 
employment, from its natural hardness and wildness, from their 
courageous discharge of duty in the very face of death, from the 
other manly and noble qualities which, under other circumstances, 
would have made of them good children of their spiritual mo- 
ther, at least their families are entitled to all the tenderness and 
all the watchfulness that she can exercise. 

There are many times in all families when a man’s presence is 
necessary at his home, or, at least, it is an additional safeguard 
for his children to know that his authority is near by to support 
the commands of a mother often too busy with or tired from 
work to make herself obeyed. As their daughters are growing 
up into womanhood and developing their first natural instincts 
for male society, they are exposed to much danger from the at- 
tentions of foolish or unscrupulous young men, There is need 
at this period of a father’s constant manliness to meet such repro- 
bates as they deserve. There never was a harder fact than this. 
The water towns of Connecticut and Massachusetts, where hus- 
bands see their wives and children only a few times during the 
year, give us enough evidence as to the baneful effect of a man’s 
constant absence from home. A railroader’s case is even worse. 
The fisherman’s wife and daughter at least have the same house, 
friends, church, and priest the year around and for years. An 
unfortunate condition of the family of the railroader is that they 
can count on nothing permanent anywhere. Their father and 
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husband may, and is likely at any time to be shifted to another 
part of the system, and they follow to a new home, strangers, 
and a strange church. 

The disruption of old ties and time-honored associations is 
unfortunate in any case. But to a woman it is especially so. It 
is indeed a beautiful trait in woman—this devotion to her kneel- 
ing spot near the altar, and to the good man of God who, from 
long kaowledge of her troubles, knows what balm to give to each 
wound. 

There can be no question, then, as to the need these men, 
their wives and daughters, have of the watchful care of the 
church. It might be asked, How can they be reached? Easily. 
If two Protestant women, Miss Jenny Smith and her companion, 
can draw together in round-houses and machine-shops the sooty 
engineers and firemen and the roughest of freight brakemen, and 
retain their attention to their sermons, prayers, etc., it does most 
certainly stand to reason that priests, filled with apostolic zeal, 
could go down likewise into the shops, where they would be 
cheerfully welcomed by the officers of the road—go down and 
work wonders amongst these brave men. 

There is no place in the United States where the influence 
of the church, always on the side of order, is more needed or 
could do more good. A word to these men from a priest, one 
who would come right down among them, would tend more to 
stifle discontent than a successful strike. The officers of the 
church must find out these stray sheep and their families. They. 
must watch over the latter when the husband and father cannot. 
If he be killed they must take care that his wife does not die of 
starvation nor his daughters go to perdition. In the ever- 
changeful and precarious nature of the lives of these men there 
is need of the unchanging and safe protection of the church. If 
the priests would go amongst them and their families, look for 
them at the round-house and on the trains and engines, the 
church would bring back to her fold many a wanderer, and 
would gain additions to her flock from amongst those who be- 
fore knew her not. The priest would be welcomed by the offi- 
cers, the men, their wives and children. The work-shops and the 
car-sheds would be the scene of conversions, of reformation from 
vice, and of the beginnings of Christian virtue. 

I venture the assertion that the. first zealous priest who un- 
dertakes this work will be more than gratified at the result. I 
know its necessity from actual experience and observatiun, and 
I will feel the same gratitude as my former companions if the 
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matter is given the attention it deserves. I venture also the ob- 
servation that, if the power of circumstances in moulding a 
man’s spiritual life be’ considered, it will be made manifest to 
the sceptical that the railroader is not, after all, composed of 
hopeless material. I finally venture to state as a truth that such 
practical considerations as flow naturally from the above are of 
as much service to the parish priest as many hours’ study of theo- 


logy in preparation for a dogmatic sermon on Sunday. 
RICHARD F, JOHNSTON. 


Montgomery, Ala. 








THE DEMON POTTER. 


WHEN Satan—crafty Satan— 
A humble soul would slay, 

He sends a Tarquin passion 

This fair Lucrece to fashion— 
As though a soul were clay. 


Then Satan—merry Satan— 
Maliciously doth laugh 
To see the potter moulding ; 
To see a vase unfolding 

For ashes and for chaff. 


But Satan—wrathful Satan— 
If all is nothing worth 

Of skill to thus deform it,’ 

Of lustful touch to warm it, 
Will strike it to the earth. 


For Satan—purblind Satan— 

He hath no eyes to see 
That Truth may not be flattered; 
That chastity so shattered 

From sin is smitten free. 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
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A PLEA FOR HONEST PROTESTANTS.* 


WE have most carefully examined this book of two hundred 
and ninety-four pages, compiled largely from a previous work 
entitled God the Teacher of Mankind and containing the same 
doctrine, and we find the pith and substance of it to be this very 
extraordinary doctrine, that every baptized Protestant who has 
arrived at the use of reason is now in the state of mortal sin. 
The only exception admitted to this general sweeping statement 
is the catechumen (one under instruction to be received into the 
church). All the rest, whether they know anything about the 
Catholic Church or not, are in mortal sin, and unless they get 
out of it will be damned. 

Father Miiller does not say so, in so many words, but he 
might as well, for it is a conclusion which follows inevitably 
from his teaching. We challenge any reader of fair ability and 
instruction in theological reasoning, who will read this book 
with attention, to say that our statement is not correct or to avoid 
coming to our conclusion about it himself. We do not mean to 
say, either, that Father Miiller has intended to teach this; per- 
haps not. But he has done it, all the same, unmistakably. 

He has followed Dr. Brownson, who was undoubtedly a good 
logician, and whose conclusions would have been generally very 
decisive had his premises been true, which unfortunately was 
sometimes not the case. 

We cannot help wondering that Father Miiller’s books, con- 
taining this error, have received such unqualified approval. We 
can only account for it by supposing that those who gave their 
approval did not read the books carefully and critically, and took 
it for granted that their doctrine must be correct. In this way 
many high dignitaries, including Pope Leo himself, approved 
Mr. Henri Lasserre’s translation of the Gospels, although after- 
wards it was, on more careful examination, put on the “ Index.” 

We shall now proceed to prove unmistakably that Father 
Miiller teaches that a// Protestants who have arrived at the use 
of reason are actually in the state of mortal sin. 

To do this we must premise that every baptized person who ts 
not in mortal sin ts in a state of grace. Now, Father Miiller lays 


down the following : 
“The church teaches that the infart validly baptized . . . receives in 


* The Catholic Dogma: Out of the Church there ts no Salvation, By Rev. Michael 
Miller, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
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the sacrament the infused habit of faith and sanctity, and this habit suf- 
fices for salvation until the child comes to the use of reason... . But 
when arrived at the use of reason the child needs something beyond this 
infused habit and it is bound to elicit the act of faith. ... The habit may 
be lost by the omission to elicit the act of faith, which neither is nor 
can be elicited out of the Catholic Church; for out of her the credible 
object, which is Deus revelans et ecclesia proponens (God revealing and the 
church proposing for our belief), is wanting. Comseguently, outstde of the 
church there can be no salvation for any one, even though baptized, who has come 
to the use of reason” (No Salvation out of the Church, p. 181). 


Now, we affirm that mortal sin must intervene to place a 
person who is in a state of grace in a state of mortal sin, and 
therefore the above proposition carries with it necessarily this 
one: Every baptized person who has come to the use of reason cutside 
of the church ts in mortal sin. 

The logic of Dr. Brownson and Father Miiller may be very 
correct and their conclusion follow, granting the premises; but 
that conclusion does not and never can follow, unless there is 
mortal sin somehow or somewhere, and so if there is no salva- 
tion for any one, even though baptized, outside of the church, 
they must necessarily all be in mortal sin. If the person “is 
bound to elicit an act of faith,” and such act.“ cannot be elicited 
outside of the church,” all this cannot put a person who is ina 
state of grace out of it into a state of perdition unless such a 
failure and such an impossibility involve a mortal sin. Baptism 
gives sanctifying grace, which can never be forfeited except by 
mortal sin. 

We should judge from what Father Miiller says on the very 
next page that he does not wish to teach such a doctrine, but he 
does teach it nevertheless. He says: “ Invincible ignorance ex- 
cuses from sin, if you will, the omission to elicit the act, but it 
cannot supply the defect caused by the omission. Something 
more than to be excused from the sin of infidelity or heresy is 
necessary to salvation.” Toall this we say if this omission to 
elicit an act of faith which he says is excused from sin is not a 
mortal sin, it can never puta person in a state of grace intoa 
state of damnation. What is that “something more” which is 
necessary to put a person who was once in a state of grace and is 
excused from sin into a state of grace now? The answer is, noth- 
ing whatever. 

How cana man be put into a state which he has never been 
out of? What “something, more” than the state of grace is 
necessary for salvation ? 

~ We have before noticed that Father Miiller teaches the same 
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doctrine, that 2/7 Protestants are in mortal sin, in his book, God 
the Teacher of Mankind (p. 285), most clearly and unmistakably: 
“ Non-Catholics, therefore, in order to enter heaven, must cease to 
be what they are, and become something which they are not.” 
What is this but to say non-Catholics must get out of the state of 
mortal sin in which they are, and get into the state of grace in 
which they are not? From this it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the zaculpable omission of eliciting an act of faith is a 
mortal sin; and that a Protestant can be in mortal sin and not 
in mortal sin, can be culpable and inculpable in reference to the 
same act at one and the same time. 

It is strange that Father Miiller cannot see his own contradic- 
tion; but he does not, and goes right on to put all Protestants, 
baptized or not, into a state of damnation—z.e., in mortal sin. 
He shows this by the way he seeks to get St. Augustine in his 
favor. He thus quotes him (p. IgI): 


“ But those who through ignorance are baptized there (with heretics), 
judging the sect to be the church of Christ, sin less than those (who know 
it to be heretical); nevertheless they are wounded by the sacrilege of 
schism, and therefore sin not lightly, because others sin more gravely.” 


Here Father Miiller does not stop to inquire whether this ignor- 
ance is a culpable ignorance or not, but implicitly takes it for 
granted that ignorance, pure and simple, is a grievous sin, and 
concludes that a// without exception are in a state of mortal sin. 
Schism, according to this, whether voluntary or not, inflicts a 
wound—the wound of mortal sin. Heresy inflicts a bigger one, 
whether it be formal heresy or material heresy, which is really 
no guilt of heresy at all but only error, as is made clear by St. 
Augustine himself: 


“ Those who defend their opinion, although it is false and perverse, with 
no pertinacious animosity, especially when their errors have arisen not from 
the audacity of their own presumption but they have received them from 
their parents—who have fallen away, seduced by error—and who seek the 
truth with a careful solicitude, prepared to correct themselves when they 
find out the truth, are by no means to be considered heretics ” (Epist. 43, 
alias 162, See Murray, De Eccleséa, sect iii. 55). 


From this it appears how vainly he quotes St. Augustine 
again to show that material heretics or Protestants in good faith 
must be now in mortal sin. “For Christian charity cannot be 
kept out of the unity of the church.” We should say that this 
would depend upon whether unity was lost sinfully or not. But 


Father Miiller does not stop to consider this: the failure to be in 
VOL, XLVIII.—23 
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unity, no matter how it has happened, always involves mortal sin. 
Father Miiller, no matter where he starts, always comes to the 
same end. You are not in the visible Catholic Church, therefore 
you are in a state of perdition—and, we must add as a necessary 
consequence, you are (hic e¢ nunc) in a state of mortal sin. 

We donot doubt Father Miiller will deny he hasever taught this 
doctrine. If he has not taught it in so many words, it is his teach- 
ing by necessary inference from one end of his book to the other, 
and we hold it just as impossible to deny it as a necessary conse- 
quence of his teaching as it is to deny that two and two make four. 

And what utter absurdity this leads to! Let us examine 
what Father Miiller in effect says: A child is validly baptized 
and receives the habit of faith, which suffices for his salvation 
until he reaches the age of reason. At that time he is bound to 
make an act of faith; but he cannot make an act of faith without 
the ecclesia proponens (the church proposing). Then, we say, God 
is bound to make known to him, then and there, the ecclesia pro- 
ponens, otherwise God would be commanding him to perform an 
impossibility, which God certainly cannot do. He is the infinite 
justice, and such a thing is manifestly unjust. God must there- 
fore send him a¢ once an angel or somebody in the flesh to teach 
him, or enlighten his mind by an interior inspiration, so that he 
can come at the ecclesia proponens, and not put it off, as Father 
Miiller says, until the hour of his death. Either this, or he is not 
bound to elicit the act of faith, and his habit of faith received at - 
baptism will still suffice. 

In the absence of the ecclesia proponens, on the supposition that 
it is necessary to have it in order to make an act of faith, there is 
no obligation; without which obligation, and disobedience to it, 
the person cannot fall from the state of grace into the state of 
perdition. A person a/ready in a state of grace cannot fall out of 
it without mortal sin, and this is absolutely certain ; therefore if he 
is bound to elicit an act of faith and is inculpably ignorant of the 

_ ecclesia proponens (and Father Miiller admits that there may be, 
such persons over and over again), then the ecclesia proponens can- 
not be necessary for the act of faith, and the person must make his 
act of faith without it. One does not goto bed ina state of grace, 
and without sin wake up in the morning in a state of perdition. 

As this person commits no actual sin, but simply lapses out 
of the state of sanctifying grace, the only way we can conceive 
of his getting into the state of perdition is on the supposition 
that he goes back into original sin, which would certainly be 
an original idea of Father Miiller’s. We cannot find such a thing 
in any theology we have ever read. Catholics have always been 
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taught that original sin once remitted in baptism never returns. 
Father Miiller seems to have this idea dimly floating in his brain, 
for he says in his Familiar Explanation that Protestants have left 
the true church ix their founders. They are inculpable them- 
selves, but Luther and Calvin and Henry VIII. were culpable— 
and they are culpable in them! We inherited original sin from 
Adam—Protestants inherit actual sin from Luther! However, 
although this is the logical outcome of Father Miiller’s teaching, 
we do not believe he can mean seriously to advance such an ab- 
surdity, and therefore we will let it pass. 

Father Miiller seems to think he extricates himself from this 
mass of absurdity by proposing the following question: ‘“‘ What 
are we to think of the salvation of those who are out of the pale 
of the church without any fault of theirs, and who never had 
any opportunity of knowing better?” The answer he gives to 
this question is this: 

“ Their inculpable ignorance will not save them; but if they fear God 
and live up to their conscience, God, in his infinite mercy, will furnish 


them with the necessary means of salvation, even so as to send, if needed, 
an angel to instruct them in the Catholic faith rather than let them perish 


through inculpable ignorance,” 


This answer might have an application to an unbaptized per- 
son who needs a release from original sin, but not to a baptized 
person who has not committed actual mortal sin and is inculpa- 
bly ignorant of the visible Catholic Church. For a baptized 
person can only fall froma state of grace into a state of perdi- 
tion by a personal, actual mortal sin. This cannot be com- 
mitted inculpably. If he does commit actual mortal sin and 
perseveres in this miserable state until death (as he must, accord- 
ing to Father Miiller), why should an angel be sent to him 
rather thanto any other man in mortal sin? 

It seems to us that Father Miiller’s book is a crude, undigest- 
ed performance. It is fairly bristling with error, and calculated 
to doa great deal of harm. “Zxtra ecclesiam omnino non est salus” 
(“Out of the church there is absolutely no salvation”). This 
we must and do entirely adhere to. But it is entirely lawful to 
hold that it is only necessary to believe explicitly ecessitate me- 
dit (or as a condition sine gua non) that there is a God who re- 
wards the good and punishes the wicked; also, that through 
the merits of Christ sufficient grace for salvation is given to all 
who come to the use of reason. St. Paul says that the heathen 
by the light of nature can come to the knowledge of God, and 
are inexcusable if they do not: 

“For the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
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clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, his eternal 
power and divinity, so that they are inexcusable because that when they 
had known God they have not glorified him as God nor gave thanks” 
(Rom. i. 20), And again: “ For the same is Lord over all, rich to all that 
call upon him ” (Rom. x. 12). 

What hinders us, then, from believing that any one, assisted 
by divine grace, whether baptized or unbaptized, heathen, Jew, 
Mahometan, or Protestant, in inculpable ignorance, “ who fears 
God and lives up to his conscience,” as Father Miiller says, is 
now—or, to use Bonal’s terms, hic e¢ nunc—in a state of grace? 

Such a one believes explicitly in God the rewarder and the 
Eternal Truth. He says: My God, I believe thou art the Eter- 
nal Truth. I only wish to know what is necessary for my sal- 
vation, and I am most ready to follow it, and to obey thee in 
all things as my sovereign Lord and the Supreme Good. Such 
a one zmplicitly believes in the Incarnation, the Holy Trinity, the 
Roman Catholic Church and all she teaches; for all these truths 
are contained in the belief of God and his veracity. An act of 
this kind is an act of true contrition and wipes out mortal sin 
completely. And such a person is a member of the Holy Ro- 
man Catholic Church, not za re but im voto, and makes no excep- 
tion to the principle, Extra ecclesitam omntino non est salus. 

Cardinal Manning expresses it very beautifully : 

“ The work of the Holy Ghost, even in the order of nature, so to say, 
that is, outside of the church of God and of the revealed knowledge of 
Jesus Christ among the heathen—that working is universal in the soul of 
every human being. 

Nor need this be done in a manner such as is considered 


miraculous. 
Father Miiller, it seems to us, has sinned much against charity 


F 


(we hope not intentionally) in attributing to his brethren who 


disagree with him bad motives, in calling them opprobrious 
names, and in twisting their language to a bad sense, thus do- 
ing his best to gibbet them, and kill not only their doctrine but 
themselves in the public estimation. This may be excused on 
the plea that he often does not understand the meaning of words 
in the English language, and evidently has not been gifted with 
a clear head, and has allowed himself to be run away with by a 
fiery and indiscriminating zeal. We hope he will be more cau- 
tious in the future. 

Father Maller requested, through his publishers, that this 
‘book should be noticed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. We have 


«complied with his request. 
WALTER ELLIOTT. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HONEY AND GALL, 


WHEN I got to the priests’ house Father Weldon was out on 
sick-calls, and I had to wait fully two hours in the shabby parlor 
before he came in, looking cold and tired. 

“ What! you, Paul?” he exclaimed when he saw me. 

Smiling not very ceed I said: “I have a note for you 
from my father.” 

“ He does not consent, then?” asked the priest. 

“Oh! yes,” I responded, “ but he is very angry with me.” 

The day had turned cloudy, and, the light being dim in the 
room, Father Weldon went to the window to read my father’s 
message. His cheeks flushed as he read the insulting tirst words, 


but his face was quite white when he closed the note and re- - 


placed it in its envelope. “ Paul,” he asked, as he seated himself 
wearily, “do you know what is in this note?” 

“Of course!” was my surprised answer ; “I wrote it for my 
father.”’ 

“ He made you write this?” And Father Weldon tapped the 
note with his forefinger. 

I nodded in assent, and the priest exclaimed under his breath, 
“Cruel! cruel!” He sat for some moments, his head resting in his 
hands, his arms propped on his knees. Suddenly looking up, he 
asked: “ Do you understand what the consequences of your be- 
coming a Catholic would be?” 

“I'd be happier—” I began, when he interrupted me: “ Yes! 
yes! but has not your father threatened you in any way ?” 

“No,” I answered ; “he is not pleased, that is all.” 

“ As I thought,” said Father Weldon to himself; “he has left 
all for me to tell. Now listen well, Paul,” he continued briskly. 
“T have something very unpleasant to tell you. Some ten years 
ago, when you were a very little boy, we were in much difficulty 
here—money difficulty. We -had begun an orphanage, had a 
houseful of little orphans, and very little money to buy them food 
or clothing. Your father heard of our straitened circumstances. 
He paid me a visit, gave me a considerable sum of money for 
the orphans, and at the same time did them another service ot 
which it is not necessary to speak just yet. On this occasion he 
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said, when he had made known to me what he intended doing 
for the orphans: ‘Remember, I have no liking for the religion 
which these children are taught, but I have sympathy for their 
hungry little bodies.’ I thanked your father heartily for his 
goodness to us, and expressed a wish that some day he would 
think better of the church. ‘So badly do I think of it,’ he 
answered, ‘that were a child of mine to embrace your faith | 
would turn that child out of my house in order that others of my 
family might not be perverted by his bad example.’ He has 
been most charitable to us since. If you know nothing of it, it 
must be because all your father’s charities pass through the hands 
of his lawyer, Mr. Mole.” 

Father Weldon paused to wipe his forehead with his handker- 
chief. He was perspiring, though the room was chilly, and | 
saw that his hand trembled. “ And now, Paul, do you under- 
stand why I have told you this?” he asked. 

“1 don’t believe that he will send me away from home. I am 
sure he cannot mean it,” I said positively. 

“Tt is ten years since your father made that threat. He has 
not forgotten,” said the priest. 

I am not in the least a hero; I had no idea of making a heroic 
sacrifice. The thought of being driven from home was almost 
unbearable to me, and in my heart I hesitated. I looked to Father 
Weldon for comfort ; he was gazing out through the window. 

“Father!” I cried at last, his silence becoming intolerable, 
“what am I to do?” 

“My poor boy,” he answered gently, “all I can tell you is to 
pray, and that you know yourself. My Lord and my God!” he 
went on in impassioned tones, “it was you who sent this boy to 
me. Teachhim what to do.” He wasalmost sobbing, it seemed 
to me, his frame shook so. “ Paul,” he said, when he had become 
calmer, ‘‘ pray for me, too, that I may do the right thing by you. 
Now go away, Paul; I have a long office and much work to do.” 
Pressing my hand warmly, he added: “ Do not be afraid to come 
back to tell me your decision, whatever it may be. I will not 
try to change it, nor shall I ever have any but a friendly feeling 
for you.” 

My heart was full. Not knowing what I would do, I could 
not speak, and thus left the priest without another word. When 
I reached home I went straight to the “ little room” and threw 
myself on a lounge. I was as one stupefied, unable to think 
collectedly. My head ached dully and I scarcely noticed the 
hours in their passing. It was late in the afternoon when I re- 
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membered Father Weldon’s advice to pray. I tried, and could 
not. All I could do was to say the Holy Name over and over 
again. I heard five o’clock strike, and then I said to myself—and 
God alone knows how miserable I felt in saying it—“I will go 
to my father and tell him I will not be a Catholic.” 

In the book-room I found no one, and then I knocked at my 
father’s door. I knocked three times, each time more faintly. 
At the third knocking my father called out: “ Who’s there?” 

“It is I, papa,” I cried; “ please let me in!” 

I heard his tread on the carpet, heard him, poor, half-blind 
man, stumble against a chair. 

He opened the door, and, looking up, I saw that he was smil- 
ing. “So you have gotten over your nonsense! That’s a brave 
boy.” And he put out his hand to me. 

The day had cleared again, and in the west the sun was stain- 
ing the snow with ruddy gold. The sky was as though on fire, 
and the glory of it made me think of the gateways of the heav- 
enly city. 

I did not take my father’s hand, but said: “ Papa, all day I’ve. 
tried—I must be a Catholic.” 

He raised the cane he carried, and pointed from him. “I 
positively forbid you to come near me again till you are in your 
senses,” he said. ‘Should you become a Catholic you are to let 
me know. Not a word!”’—for I made an attempt to speak. 
“Tell Father Weldon that if he baptizes you he will hear from 
Mr. Mole. He must not try to see me; I forbid him my house. 
Now go!” 

Going away quietly, I heard him close and lock the door after 
me. Inthe corridor I met Nurse Barnes. ‘ What is the mat- 
ter, Master Paul?” she asked in a frightened way; “ there’s 
been no dinner took to-day !” 

Putting nurse off as best I could, I went for my hat and over- 
coat to go to Father Weldon for the third time that day. The 
priest saw me coming up the board walk to the house, and he 
himself admitted me to the parlor. Before he had time to ques- 
tion me I entered into an account of how I had passed the day, 
and gave him my father’s message. Instead of congratulating 
me, as I expected him to, my decision seemed to depress him. 
In surprise I asked: “ Don’t you think that I ought to be a 
Catholic, Father Weldon?” 

There was no warmth in his voice as he said: “I have never 
seen God’s hand so plainly as I see it in this; it is God’s will; 
may his will be done in all things!” After a long silence Father 
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Weldon appointed an hour for me to come to him to be prepar- 
ed for my reception into the church. Later, when I moved to 
leave him, he said: “ The orphans will pray that your conver- 
sion may end happily, Paul”; adding to himself, “If they knew 
the danger they are in!” 

So much time has been already spent in telling of this greatest 
event in my life that I pass over the two weeks that elapsed before 
my baptism, only stopping to say that much was said to induce 
me not to “go over to Rome”—not by my father, for he never 
spoke to me, nor by Amy Morrison. It seemed that I was 
grieving her, and yet it appeared to me that she thought I was 
taking a right step. The persons who interested themselves in 
my welfare were strangers to me. I am glad of this opportu- 
nity to say that their somewhat impertinent meddling did not in 
the least annoy me, and of two or three I can add that I am 
truly thankful for what they meant to be a kindness. On Christ- 
mas eve I was baptized, and on the morrow, at the Mass of 
dawn, my First Communion was made to give me strength to 
bear the trouble Father Weldon and myself felt was coming. 

My hand was on the knob of the parlor-door. It was Christ- 
mas day, and I was on the way to tell my father. As I was 
about to turn the knob I was stopped by the sound of music. 
Not since mother died had I heard our organ. Softly the air 
rose and fell; now crashing, now trembling, the sounds seemed 
to beat against the closed door before which I stood and listened 
to the triumph march in Faust. And then the sounds fell and 
merged into the plaintive melody of Kingsley’s “ Three Fishers.” 
Then all was silence. 

The afternoon was gloomy, snow was falling fast, and in the 
parlor I now entered was an uncertain light, save where a branch 

‘ of candles was lit above the organ. My father turned towards 
me as I entered, seeing enough to know it was his son. 

“Well!” he said. 

As I did not speak, he repeated, “ Well!” 

“ Father,” I said, “ I have come to tell you—” 

“ You have gone against my wishes?” he asked. 

My answer was to throw myself on my knees before him and 
bury my head in his lap. 

Shaking me off, he exclaimed: “ This is outrageous! Get up!” 

I got to my feet, and, God forgive me! I| felt my heart har- 
dening towards my father. 

“You have always been my shame; you are but fulfilling 
your early promise of bringing disgrace on me,” he said, or, 
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rather, cried out. ‘Clandestine in all your doings, never to be 
trusted! Go to the priests who have taught you how to 
lie—” 

“You are not just,” I interrupted; “did not Father Weldon 
send me to you?” Then I said what should have been left un- 
said, truth though it was: “Father, it is you who have not 
treated me well all my life long.” 

Swish came a rushing sound, and my cheek lay open, cut to 
the bone. I have the mark to-day. He had struck me with his 
cane, the first blow he had ever given me. I am sure that he 
did not mean to strike my face. Poor father! he could not see 
well. Whilst I stanched the blood with my handkerchief he 
put his hand into his pocket and drew forth a roll of money. 

“Here,” he said, “take this and leave my house. Listen well. 
This money is all you will ever receive from me. Father Weldon 
long ago accepted a loan of money from me for his orphanage ; 
this money would have been yours. To-morrow I make a gift 
of it to his orphans ; as you are a good papist, no doubt you are 
glad that your money goes to the church. When you are of age 
you will have six thousand dollars that has been left you by your 
mother; till then starve or steal. Only go away from me and 
never let me hear your voice again.” 

Now I understood why Father Weldon feared for the or- 
phans. Suppose that my father had suddenly demanded a re- 
turn of the loan, would not the orphanage have been in peril of 
ruin? If ever one was thankful, I was thankful that my great 
blessing was not to bring harm to others. 

I had not taken the money offered me, nor made any move- 
ment towards leaving the room. “ Here, take this!” he repeat- 
ed, and threw the money on the floor at my feet. 

Not stooping to pick it up, I begged: ‘‘ Won’t you say good- 
by to me, father?” 

His answer was: “ Do you wish to be put out of the house by 
force?” 

‘“* May I take some clothes with me?” I remained to ask. 

“Take what you please; you will see that a hundred dollars 
is not a great fortune,” he sneered. 

Therefore a hundred dollars lay at my feet. I picked it up 
and placed it on a table. 

“I’ve put the money on the table—” I began, when he took 
me by the arm and thrust me with gentle force out of the room, 
locking the door behind me. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ABROAD, 


I hurried to the “little room” to bathe and tie up my face, 
and to make up a bundle of clothes, smiling with an aching 
heart, because the thought I once had of going out into the 
world to seek my fortune was about to be realized. My face 
caused me much trouble; I could not at first stanch the blood, 
using much sticking-plaster before I could keep my cheek well 
in its place; for the blood would break out and work the plaster 
away. At,last I succeeded in keeping the plaster long enough 
in place to knot a handkerchief about my head. Fortunately 
it was cold, still snowing, so that a comforter about my ears 
would not appear odd. 

Father, generous in all things, was most liberal in his gifts to 
me of pocket-money. Though I spent freely, I found on count- 
ing my little hoard that I had. eighteen dollars and thirty-three 
cents. With this very small fortune I intended going to the 
city to seek work, feeling sure that work could be easily found. 
I would not go to Father Weldon. Foolish pride kept me from 
him. 4t appeared to me that if I were to go to the priest and 
tell him my story, it would seem to be setting up a claim on his 
charity. 

And now that everything was in readiness for my entrance in- 
to the world, I looked about to bid my home good-by. Muffled 
up as I was, I could hear my father moving about in the book- 
room. My heart sank, for never before had I loved him so, 
never had home been so dear to me. Uttering a broken sob, | 
knelt a short time beside my bed, and when I rose from my 
knees I felt much comforted. 4 

Noiselessly I stole from the house which I was to enter 
but once again. Turning about in the snow-hidden path to take 
a last look at it, I saw my father standing at a window of the 
book-room, and I waved my hand, forgetting that at such a 
distance he could not see me even had he wished to. The old 
house-clock struck a quarter to five. To be in time for the five 
train I would have to hurry. “Good-by, old clock,” I said, and 
started into a sort of jog-trot. 

It was not easy getting on; the sidewalk was deep in snow, 
it was coming on to night, and I often tripped and stumbled. 
Abandoning the sidewalk for the middle of the road, where the 
street-cars and passing wagons had marked out a pathway, | 
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was able to run; the sound of the train’s whistle at Fisher’s Sta- 
tion, the one before Wayne, hurried me on. There was barely 
time to get my ticket and board the train. 

As I was the only passenger, the conductor would have en- 
tered into a conversation with me had any encouragement been 
given him. “Are you sick?” he asked. My face was paining 
me; I was weak from fasting, Christmas day though it was, and 
I simply nodded my head. I must have cried out had I attempt- 
ed to speak. The conductor looked at me curiously, then left 
my car for another, whistling softly as he went. 

After what seemed an interminable tolling of a bell»Green 
Street Station, the stopping-place, was reached. The night was 
dark, and the falling snow almost blinded me as I walked down 
Green Street. But few persons were out of their houses. A 
party of young men, singing, passed me as I stood in the shadow 
of a house, trying to gather together my scattered wits. I want- 
ed to get to a hotel, but was so confused by the pain in my head 
that I did not know which way to go to find one. A policeman 
came along, beating his hands together to warm them, and I 
asked him to direct me to a hotel. 

“Take the next car that passes,” he said, “and ask the con- 
ductor to let you off at the Bingham House—” interrupting 
himself to exclaim, ‘‘ Here's your car now.” And hastily thank- 
ing him, I ran to board it. 

Market Street, the street where the car left me, save for the 
great caravansary of a hotel, was asa street of the dead. The 
hotel, purified by the falling snow, its frosty windows glowing 
with light, appeared to my fancy like the immortal castle of 
Elsinore. It was a very Osric who threw me a pen to write my 
name in the castle’s mighty book of guests. I told this nobleman 
that I would like to have a room and some tea. Osric busily 
filed his finger-nails whilst I made known my wants. Pausing in 
his occupation, he admired his hand, stretched it out, and, as one 
does who touches an object to see if it is hot, placed two fingers 
on the knob of an electric bell, drawing them suddenly back as 
though they were burned. I almost expected to see Osric 
put them in his mouth. My fancy converted the servant, who 
came at the call of the bell, into one of Othello’s Moorish guard. 

“Supper and room ninety,” said Osric shortly, handing one 
of the castle’s keys to the Moor. : 

Bidding Osric good-night, I was about to follow the Moor 
when Osric called out: “See here! is that all your baggage?” 
pointing with disdain at my little satchel. 
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“Yes,” I said innocently; ‘it is not heavy, I can carry it.” 

Osric laughed, and threw a card on the bar for me to read. 
The card requested guests without baggage to pay in advance. 

“ How much will it be?” I asked. 

“ Supper, bed, breakfast, two fifty,”” demanded Osric. 

At that rate, I thought, my money would be gone in a week. 
“T won’t need breakfast, Osric,” I answered. 

Twirling his moustache, Osric asked’ fiercely what it was I 
had called him. 

“ I was thinking of Osric, a nobleman,” I answered meekly. 

My answer appeared to mollify him, and he asked me if I 
were an Englishman. 

“No,” I replied; ‘ Osric was a nobleman at the court of King 
Claudius.” 

The new Osric’s watery eyes gave a faint sparkle. ‘‘Sam! 
give me that key,” he ordered. “I will give you a better 
room,” he said to me confidentially ; “just remember Colonel 
Twigger left to-day. Hope you'll rest well, sir.” 

If I were worthy of Colonel Twigger’s bed, why not of a 
breakfast as well? So I handed Osric five dollars, getting back 
two dollars and two quarters; one of the latter speedily found its 
way into the Moor’s pocket. To this day I have not decided 
who was the greater fool, Osric or Paul Ringwood. 

As I was hungry, I enjoyed my supper, and I was tired 
enough to have found a bed much less luxurious than Colonel 
Twigger’s a comfortable one. My prayers said, I slept soundly, 
waking as the new day broke cold, clear, and bracing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MRS. GLASS. 


When I had dressed myself it was too early for breakfast, 
and as the bells of St. John’s were ringing for Mass, and I 
wished to hear Mass before setting out to look for work, I started 
out to the church. Besides, I had not made any plans for the 
day, and where could I make them better than in the presence of 
our King ? 

The future did not worry me. God is good. A Catholic 
should not be troubled because his outlook is dark. No one of 
us ever doubts the church’s final triumph over all obstacles. 
Surely the God who looks so well after the temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of his church will not be unmindful of her members. 
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We hear so much in our tired time of taking heed for the mor- 
row. Is not the Master’s teaching, ‘‘Be not solicitous for the 
morrow,” as wholesome to-day as it was eighteen hundred 
years ago? A sad class is that whose pupils think themselves 
wiser than their master. And our Master is divine; do we pre- 
tend to teach him? The atheist, who wishes todo away with 
God, is more logical than he who would teach God. It is all 
very well to talk of holy prudence, but there is such a thing as 
unholy prudence, and what the world calls imprudence is a qual- 
ity many saints have possessed in a remarkable degree. There 
is no fear that any one will follow his example, therefore it will 
not be dangerous to cite Francis of Assisi. 

Very many lodging-houses I visited before I came to one that 
I thought might suit my slender purse. It was on Cherry Street ; 
an old-fashioned brick house, very small; close-drawn green 
blinds at the little windows, a large green door with a big iron 
knocker. Tacked ona shutter was a card bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Room to rent. Inquire within. Don’t break the door 
knocking ; the lady of the house is not deaf.” 

Taking the warning given me as a possible lodger, I knocked 
very softly. As no one came, I knocked as before. Then I 
heard a chain taken down, the door was opened, and a little old 
woman stood before me. Her face was a pucker of wrinkles ex- 
tended in a kindly smile, and her keen eyes peered pleasantly at 
me from out the shadow of a Shaker bonnet. She wore a broad 
linen collar over a plain alpaca gown, making me think hera 
Quaker; but her first words undeceived me. 

“ Thet was a beautiful knock you giv’, young man,” she said. 

I felt that I deserved the compliment and blushed, as I made 
known my want of a lodging. 

“Tha’s what I said to m’self when I seen you through the 
blinds. Jane Glass, I ses to m’self, here’s a man looking fur 
your room. Jes you wait, I ses, tel he knocks. An’I waited 
twice, en then, I ses, I reckon he'll do. But firs’ an’ foremos’, 
you airn’t a Yank, air you?” And the little old woman looked as 
sternly at me as she knew how, which was not very sternly after 
all. My idea of a Yankee was a New-Englander, and therefore I 
told her no, I was not a Yankee. Not altogether satisfied as to 
my politics, Mrs. Glass then asked me on which side my folks 
had fought in the war. My father, I said, had not been in the 
army, but my mother’s people had been Confederates. 

“ Well, I’ll swan!” exclaimed Mrs. Glass, “ef you airn’t the 
fust Johnny Reb I’ve spoke t’ fur years! Jes you walk right in 
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an’ make yeh-se’f t’ home. I jes’ could kiss you, young man.” 
And tomy great surprise Mrs. Glass did kiss me. After this 
astonishing proceeding she took my hand and pulled me into a 
cozy little kitchen where a jolly fire blazed in a Lilliputian range. 
Gathering up a half-knit stocking from an easy-chair, she made 
me sit down, saying: “ You jes’ keep cool—leas’ways, thet’s not 
what I mean ter say; I’m thet flustered I jes’ don’t know what I 
am sayin’—you jes’ get hotted up, an’ I'll make you a cup-a- 
coughy, which I an’t had cons’lation uv doin’ fur a Johnny Reb 
sence Luke died—you didn’t know my Luke? Lands sakes! 
course he didn’t, too young. Enso yer cussin’s fit? Well! well!” 
and Mrs. Glass’ voice was lost in a closet in which she had dis- 
appeared. 

What would my father have said, I thought, to this second 
conversion—he who had cut himself off from my mother’s kin 
because of their Southern proclivities? Mrs. Glass did not give 
me much time for thinking, neither would she let me talk till I 
had swallowed the refreshing cup of coffee she had prepared. 
This done, I asked to see the room she wished to let. She got 
up immediately, and, telling me to follow her, led the way toa 
room back of a sparely furnished parlor. This room, however, 
was well supplied with comfortable furniture of an old pattern, 
such as may be seen in many an ancient Virginian farmhouse. 
She watched me anxiously as I took in the room, and her eyes 
glistened when I expressed my satisfaction. 

“T’ be canded, young man,” she said, ‘there mus’ hev been a 
score es hes looked thet room over, all a-grumblin’ et it.” 

To be frank myself, I said: “I like the room, but I don’t, 
know that I can afford it; I’m very poor.” 

“ Thet an’t no sin,” said Mrs. Glass, sniffing. 

“ It is uncomfortable,” I said. 

“You bet!” emphasized Mrs. Glass, and laughed. “ Befo’ 
the wa’, me an’ Luke, my husban’ es is no mo’, we was smart 
fixed keepin’ store b’low Alexandry en Virginny ; the Feds took 
evrything, an’ hedn’t been fur Hezikier, Luke’s brother, leavin’ 
me this yer house an’ a zacome, I reckon Jane Glass ed be in th’ 
poo’-house.” 

When Mrs. Glass had finished her disjointed tale I asked 
her what her charges would be for the room and part board, 
breakfast and supper, stipulating that my payments were to be 
made weekly. She rubbed her nose reflectively, and said: 
“ Honey, I’m tellin’ you the truth: I an’t sartain what I’d oughter 
get. What ud you think right en proper?” 
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Assuring her that I did not know, Mrs. Glass asked me to 
walk back to the kitchen, and she would call in a neighbor who 
knew more about room-letting than she did. ‘“ Now mind you,” 
she said, her hand on the latch of the back door, “ you let me du 
the talkin’. Martha Blan’ esa Yankee, en et took me f{o’ years 
to get used to her. Don’t let on what you air. Ef she knowed 
you es a Reb, there’s no know’n’ what payment she’d try en get 
uv you.” 

After a considerable time, during which I got very drowsy, 
Mrs. Glass returned, running into the kitchen. Shading her 
mouth with her hand, she said in a loud whisper: “ She’s 
a-comin’,” and hurried back to the door, which she opened wide, 
admitting a tall, angular woman in black silk, a knitted red 
shawl about her shoulders, and a wonderful hat which seemed to 
be entirely made of a cock’s plumage. 

“Miss Blan’, Mr. Walter Scott,” introduced Mrs. Glass, 
making signals to me not to contradict her. She told me after- 
wards that, ashamed to confess to Miss Bland her ignorance of 
my name, and seeing a book bearing Sir Walter’s name, she had 
borrowed the great name for me. 

Miss Bland bowed and I bowed, and Miss Bland said: ‘“‘ The 
illustrious Sir Walter having left no male progeny, I differed 
with Mrs. Glass when she said you were a descendant of Amy 
Robsart’s creator—” 

“| said no such a thing,” protested Mrs. Glass, indignantly ; 
““{ an’t no such fool es to think him a descendant of Gord-er- 
mighty.” 

Miss Bland smiled compassionately and, changing the subject, 
said: “Mrs. Glass wishes to know what pecuniary recompense 
she should ask for the use of her apartment with partial board ; 
three dollars paid weekly would not be excessive ?” 

“You du surprise me, Miss Blan’,” exclaimed Mrs. Glass, 
muttering something about skinning a flea. 

Knowing from my day’s experience that I could not do as 
well elsewhere, I said the terms suited me and I found them 
very moderate. On this Mrs. Glass said decidedly, striking her 
hands together as she mentioned each item: “ Breakfus’, en 
supper, en room, two dollars en four bits; take et or leave et es 
you pleases.” 

Not knowing how much four bits might be, 1 looked won- 
deringly from Mrs. Glass to Miss Bland. The latter lady ex- 
plained, “Mrs. Glass means to say that two dollars and fifty 
cents will be elaborately sufficient—e-lab-o-rate-ly,” she repeated, 
evidently enjoying her meal of syllables. 
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Closing with Mrs. Glass’ offer, we shortly became quite a 
convivial little company. It was about half-past four in the 
afternoon when Mrs. Glass said it would soon be time for tea. 
So she lit a lamp, and Miss Bland said she would go to the 
baker’s at the corner for some hot rolls. Whilst she was gone, 
Mrs. Glass broiled three herrings and brewed the tea, and I help- 
ed to set the table. 

During tea Miss Bland, whose age was very uncertain, al- 
luded frequently to a certain Charles—how Charles never liked 
his tea too strong, how red was his favorite color, and so on. I 
found out afterwards that Miss Bland was to have married this 
Charles had not his “pa” thought it better for him to marry 
money. “ And marry money he did,” said Mrs. Glass, who told 
me all this. ‘ But bless your heart, honey, she an’t got no 
grudge agin him. He goes rampin’ and prancin’ through the 
streets in his brusch with that proud puss uv a wife he’s got, an’ 
never a year goes by but Miss Blan’ sends that boy of theirs—the 
on’y one Gord-er-mighty ever give ’em, en’ he a cripple—a gil’, 
though poo’ es'a chu’ch mouse es no name for her.” After 
being told this I always thought that there was something lova- 
ble about Miss Bland. It was very foolish in her, no doubt, to 
see a likeness in her situation to that of Amy Robsart, and cer- 
tainly Charles, a thin, hatchet-faced man, whom I came in time 
to know, was not at all like Elizabeth’s favorite is supposed to 
have been. Nevertheless, | respected Miss Bland’s constancy. 

We had finished tea, leaving on each plate a melancholy her- 
ring’s head—Mrs. Glass is quite right in saying the tail of a her- 
ring is its most relishable part—and Mrs. Glass was pouring hot 
water into the teapot for what she called the remnant cup. 

“What wouldn’t I hev give fur a cup-a-tea when I was in 
prison!” she said, and sighed. 

Quickly drawing in my breath, my amazement showed itself 
in my looks. 

“You wasn’t ever in prison, was you, Mr. Scott?” Mrs. 
Glass asked calmly, stirring the tea-leaves with a spoon. 

Beginning to suspect that Mrs. Glass was a very immoral old 
woman, I| exclaimed indignantly, “Of course I never was!” 

Not noticing my indignation, she went on with her stirring, 
laughing silently to herself. Closing the teapot lid with a little 
clatter, she said: “ You see, honey, en the fust year uv th’ wa’ | 
was up to Cecilsburg visitin’ some uv my kin. Lia, bless us! 
them was times!” For a moment Mrs. Glass was lost in 
thought; then she continued: “ The Yanks was thet riled agen 
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us Confeds they made laws such as ’d make a goat laugh; no 
store dast hang up red an’ white flannels, no chile dast go en the 
street with a white dress an’ a red sash; fur why ?—them was 
Confederix colors, Well, one day I was a-coming’ down the 
street, jes’ by th’ cap’n’s office, when I seen comin’ up the street 
a red an’ white cow, an’ there was somethin’ wicked en thet 
cow’s looks. ‘La! Jane Glass,’ I ses to m’se’f, ‘thet’ll never 
do!’ an’ I bust ento the cap’n’s office excited. ‘Cap’n’,’I ses, all- 
‘tremblin’, ‘es this here goin’ to be ‘lowed?’ ‘What, madam ?’ 
he ses p’lite es can be. ‘Come here an’ look,’ I ses, an’ he come 
to the door. He didn’t see nothin’ but thet ole cow comin’ along 
bellerin’ now an’ agen. ‘What es et, madam?’ he as'’t, surpris’ 
like. ‘Thet there cow,’ I ses, shakin’ my finger et the ole rebel. 
‘Air you a-goin’ to ‘low such carryn’s on, a red an’ white cow 
goin’ roun’ loose?’ He looked et me an’ sorter snickered, an’ | 
was jest a-steppin’ off when he ses: ‘ Hold on, my good woman.’ 
‘I an’t your good woman,’ I ses, all ena fluster. He paid no 
‘tention, but blows a whistle, an’ a lot of sojers comes en th’ 
room, an’ agen all I could say or do they puts me en Fort 
McHennery fur two months fur insultin’ thet low-down offiseer ; 
an’ what wouldn’t I hev give fur a cup-a-tea them days!” 

I laughed heartily at Mrs. Glass’ funny story, relieved that 
the cause of her imprisonment was not such a disgraceful thing 
after all. 

The remnant-cup having been drunk, Miss Bland, in a very 
ladylike way, helped to wash the dishes and wrapped the her- 
ring heads in paper, for her cat, she said. When this necessary 
piece of housework was done, Miss Bland said that she must 
think about going home. She looked at me so earnestly as she 
said it that I was compelled to offer myself as her escort. 

“If it would not be too much trouble, Mr. Scott,” she said. “I 
don’t believe in girls going about at night unprotected; Charles 
never did, either,” she added retrospectively. 

Mrs. Glass need not have given me so many directions how 
to find my way back, for she stood on the doorstep, lamp in 
hand, all the time I was gone; besides, Miss Bland lived but a 
block away. It must have been very uncomfortable for Miss 
Bland, she was so much taller than myself; but she seemed to 
expect it, so I offered her my arm. However, she complimented 
me on my evenness of step and said that I must be quite used to 
gallanting the ladies. I said, truthfully, that I had never escort- 
ed any one before. 

“You are a confirmed bachelor, I see,” she said ; “1 think my- 
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self I will remain a maiden.” This last statement I had no 
difficulty in believing. 

When I was again seated before the kitchen fire Mrs. Glass 
said: “ Now, Mr. Scott, tell me somethin’ about yourself.” 

I hesitated. Should I tell her the whole truth or not? The 
thought of how innocently frank she had been with me made me 
tell her that because my father did not like the idea of my be- 
coming a Catholic I had left home and that I was now looking 
for work. 

“Good-ness gracious!" she exclaimed; “he mus’ be a odd 
man. I an’t got no use fur th’ Pope nuther, but I ses this: ef a 
man thinks he’ll get to heav’n sooner by buttin’ his head agen a 
wall, why let him butt, I ses.” 

The good woman was much surprised when I told her [ had 
no trade, and still more so when, in answer to her question, I said 
my father had none either. Before we parted for the night she 
asked me if I had any objections to being called Scott. As I had 
none, it was by this name I went with Mrs. Glass, even after she 
came to know the name I had a right to. 

I lay awake for a long time thinking of father and of my fu- 
ture, feeling very hopeful. As I gazed at the moon through the 
frosty window-panes, I fell asleep, praying the protection of that 
dear Lady, our Mother, whose footstool is the moon, whose 
crown is of golden stars. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WORK! 





A LONG time ago the truth came to me that the world is very 
hungry; that, busy as it is, very worthy men and women—their 
number is not small, nor does it lessen—perforce wring idle 
hands. “Give us this day our daily bread,” aside from any 
spiritual meaning that it has, is a prayer unceasing on their lips— 
lips that seldom know aught else but what they ask for in its 
most restricted sense. 

It was just after Christmas that I went to seek bread, and 
everywhere I went “Business is dull” greeted me. With sev- 
eral shopkeepers my patched face told against me, the patches 
pave me such a warlike appearance. With all, my want of ex- 
perience was a bar to my employment. I told of my willingness 
to learn, but no one expressed a willingness to teach me. Seeing 
the advertisement of an invalid for a reader and amanuensis, I 
applied. The old gentleman who advertised received me very 
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kindly, questioned me as to what I knew of books, seemed satis- 
fied, and told me I would suit. In my joy I inquired when I 
could begin the performance of my duties. The old gentleman 
took off a curious skull-cap he wore and scratched his head. 
“The first séance might take place this evening,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “ Professor Roland will call down Milton to-night, 
and you will write what the great poet dictates. Over three 
thousand verses have I written, but my hand begins to fail. You 


‘will write for me,” he explained in graveyard tones. 


It struck me, when the old gentleman so readily engaged me, 
that he was a little wrong in his head. NowI was convinced of 
it. Telling this most polite of madmen that I did not think it 
would be possible for me to act as amanuensis for Milton, I rose 
to go. f 

“It stands to reason,” he said, paying no attention to my 
objection, “that Milton has much improved asa poet. He, and 
Shakspere, and Sophocles, aided by six great French and Spanish 
dramatists, are concocting a drama which Milton has promised 
to give to the world through me. You would magnetize superb- 
ly, my friend,” he added. 

Even this last was no inducement for me to remain with one 
who thought no more of conversing with a spirit than I do of eat- 
ing my breakfast. The old gentleman waited patiently while I 
repeated that I felt myself unable to fill the position offered me. 

“ Will you have the future opened to you?” he asked, when 
I had finished. 

Thanking him, I saidI believed not. Then he asked me what 
1 did want, and when I said I wanted nothing he became very 
irate, and bade me “ Get out!” which I did, gladly. 

After three weeks’ search this was the nearest I got to the 
bread that I was seeking. Not only were seven dollars and a 
half gone for my board and lodging, but other small sums had 
gone from my little hoard. It was a pleasure for me occasion- 
ally to bring home trifling gifts for Mrs. Glass and Miss Bland. 
For instance, when I saw Miss Bland again she was not attired 
in the rusty black silk in which I had first seen her, but in a 
grayish stuff, with a faded red ribbon about her neck. She apolo- 
gized for what she called being in “dish-a-bill.” 

“La! Miss Blan’,” said Mrs, Glass, “ what’s the dit’runts? 
Put on a new ribbon, an’ thet frock’s es good’s noo.” That is 
how I came to present Miss Bland with a brand-new ribbon of a 
flaming scarlet color. 

One night, after my usual ill-success, I counted my money-and 
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found that I had but a little more than enough to pay Mrs. Glass 
for another week’s board. The lightnessof my purse did not make 
' me heavy-hearted, neither was I troubled for the future. I said 
my prayers, and felt convinced that all would yet be well. The 
next evening Miss Bland came in after supper. “ You have not 
established yourself yet, have you, Mr. Scott?” she asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

“ Th’ poo’ feller’s feet mus’ be sore, an’ what’s the matter 
with them folks es hes sto’s es more’n I knows; but he an’t got ° 
no show yet,’ Mrs. Glass answered for me. 

‘‘T have been pondering over it,” said Miss Bland, “and | 
think that he should apply to Mr. Guggins.” 

“La! Miss Blan’, you wouldn’t send him there,” interrupted 
Mrs. Glass. 

Miss Bland first froze, and then became agentes: “I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t,” she said faintly. 

Mrs. Glass did not speak, but coughed gently behind her hand. 

Recovering herself, Miss Bland continued, addressing me: 
“Mr. Guggins is wholesale and retail baskets; if you were to go 
to him to-morrow and tell him Martha Bland sent you, I think 
you would find employment.” 

My outlook was such a blank as to leave me nothing to do 
but to thank Miss Bland and say that I would try my luck with 
Mr. Guggins. When I had written down the address of Gug- 
gins, from Miss Bland’s dictation, she drew forth a mildewed vis- 
iting-card having the name of Martha Bland printed onit. How 
many years must have passed since its printing ! 

“You might hand him my card,” said Miss Bland; “it will 
sustain the veracity of your appeal, and I do hope, Mr. Scott, 
your star is now in the ascendant.” 

It was a comet year, and Mrs. Glass remarked that she had 
the same thought as Miss Bland, and she did hope I'd be like 
“a comic en th’ heavens.” 

The warehouse and salesroom of “ Charles Guggins, Basket 
and Wooden-Ware,” stood on a wharf, its many windows blinking 
in the sun at the Delaware. If trade was dull in all things else, 
at least, so it seemed, there was a great demand for baskets. The 
salesmen were so busy that I had much difficulty in getting one 
to listen to me, who did not want to buy baskets, but only to see 
the baskets’ owner. One of them stopped long enough to say 
shortly: “ Mr. Guggins never gets here before eleven” ; a moment 
after he was bowing before a man who wanted baskets by the 
gross. 
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It was only nine o'clock, and a full two hours were before me. 
As nothing better occurred to me, I went up Chestnut Street to 
Earle’s picture-gallery. Having been there often before with my 
father, I was well known to the clerks. One of them asked me 
about his health. Answering him as best I could, I hurried into 
the picture-room, feeling very badly, thinking of father and of 
home. At that moment I[ was ungrateful enough to think Mrs. 
Glass a very vulgar woman, to detest the name of Guggins. 
’ And, for the time, the cost of my faith was terrifying me. Star- 
ing stupidly before me at a battle-piece in which was depicted a 
coward running away from the enemy, the thought came gradu- 
ally to me that, having put on the armor ofa great Captain, 
would I fly ere the fight had well begun? I left the gallery 
ashamed, and I went where my heart bade me go, to the quaint 
old Jesuit church in Willing’s Alley; there, kneeling at my Cap- 
tain’s feet, I got fresh strength and heart to follow the path which 
he has trod. 

The State-House clock was striking eleven as I again entered 
the warehouse of Guggins. This time I pushed straight back to 
where the offices were. An elderly man stood at the door of 
one of these glass rooms. Going up to him I asked where Mr. 
Guggins was to be found. The man’s face was a curious mix- 
ture of harshness and timidity—a hatchet-face, soft eyes, and 
hard mouth. To my astonishment the voice that said, “I am 
Mr. Guggins,” was remarkable for nothing but an excessive meek- 
ness. “ What is it you wish?” he asked, almost in a whisper. 

“T am looking for work——” I began, when he interrupted me 
with a sound that I can liken to nothing else but a dog’s yelp. 

“You shouldn’t come to me,” he whispered, and was about 
to close the office-door in my face when I said: ‘“‘ Miss Bland 
sent me to you; here is her card.” And I handed him the bit of 
pasteboard, brown with age. 

Putting on a pair of eye-glasses, he read the card, then let his 
hands fall helplessly, and stared in a dazed way before him. Re- 
collecting himself, he took me by the arm, drew me into the 
office, and shut the door. 

Taking two or three turns up and down the room, he stopped 
suddenly before me, and asked : “ Is Miss—ahem !—Bland well ?” 

I replied that, to the best of my knowledge, her general 
health was good. 

“ Are you a relative of Miss--Bland’s? I cannot place you.” 

Answering in the negative, I told him how it was that I had 
come to be sent by Miss Bland. 
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“T really do not need any one,” he said, as though thinking 
aloud. “ Martha Bland! Martha Bland! who'd have thought it 
after all these years?” 

I was feeling very miserable, wishing myself far away from 
Mr. Guggins, much perspicacity not being needed for me to 
know that I was in the presence of Miss Bland’s Charles. Say- 
ing that I was sorry to have troubled him, I made a move to go 
away, but he put his hand on my shoulder and gently forced me 
to sit down. 

“Since Miss Bland asks it,” he said, “ you may consider your- 
selfin my employ. They,” and he motioned towards the ware- 
house, “ will find something for you to do. WhenI broke the 
tie that bound us, I wanted to make a settlement on her; she 
wouldn’t hear to it, and now that she asks something—” He 
stopped abruptly, a faint smile flickering over his odd face. 

It surprised me to hear a man of so unromantic an appear- 
ance speaking in such a strain; after-experience taught me that 
Guggins was as full of romance as Miss Bland herself. 

“What did you say your name is?” he asked. 

I had not given him any name, and now told him, “ Walter 
Scott.” My reason for holding on to the name given me by 
Mrs. Glass was this: theoretically republican, my father was 
practically as aristocratic as an English Conservative. Well 
aware that he would not like one of his name to be employed as 
I expected to be, I respected his prejudices and gave the false 
name, not without twinges of conscience. 

Guggins called in a husky whisper through a  speaking-tube: 
“ Hawkins !” 

“You will not begin work to-day,” he said; “ come to-mor- 
row at sevin.” Turning to a slender youth who had just enter- 
ed, he continued: “ Hawkins, this young man will be in your 
department. You can find some work for him to do?” 

Of course Hawkins took a question put in this way for a com- 
mand. There was great need of a boy of my size, he said. I 
did not at all fancy being called a boy by Hawkins, more par- 
ticularly as he had the appearance of being no more than a boy, 
himself. Nevertheless, | took the hand he stretched out to me 
when Guggins introduced me to him. 

Guggins dismissed the clerk with “ That will do, Hawkins.” 

Why Hawkins winked at me as he left the office I was at a 
loss to know. Probably he had no reason; it was his way, that 


is all. 
“T will give you four dollars a week,” said Guggins, when 
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Hawkins was out of earshot, “only you must not say any- 
thing about it in the warehouse, It isa dollar more than I’m 
accustomed to give for the work you'll have to do—but Martha 
Bland sent you to me.” And I think he tried to throw a senti- 
mental look into his hatchet-face. I protested against getting 
more than my deserts, insisting that I was seeking work, not 
charity. He said that I was very green, and told me not to 
worry, that he would have something to occupy me in the office 
if I found time hanging heavy in the warehouse. 

After all, four dollars a week is not a great fortune, so I 
pocketed my scruples, thanked my employer, and laid my hand 
on the door-knob. 

“T’ll go out to the front with you,” said Guggins, and we 
went silently through the little army of clerks. 

At the door was a pile of tiny straw baskets, colored mottoes 
worked in their sides. Selecting one with “Keepsake” fancifully 
wrought on it, he said: “I wish you would give this to Miss 
Bland with my compliments.” 

I said that I would, and with a light heart bade him good- 
morning. As I turned the corner I looked back, and saw that 
Guggins was still standing where I had left him, staring absentiy 
at the silently flowing river. Of all odd people, I thought to 
myself, Miss Bland and her sometime lover are the oddest. 

Going straight to Miss Bland’s, I found her in her little sitting- 
room making herself a bonnet. My good news pleased her very 
much, but I noticed as I thanked her that her mind was wandering 
to the little basket I carried. So I made haste to give her 
Guggins’ message and his gift. Miss Bland trembled as she took 
the basket from me, while tears began to roll down her faded 
cheeks. Reading the basket’s inscription, she murmured: “ How 
appropriate, how like Charles!’’ Then, while I was trying to say 
something, prevented by the awkward feeling that had come 
over me, she took from a little cupboard an album, and, opening 
it, showed me the picture of a young man. 

“This is Charles, taken fifteen years ago; I haven’t seen him 
close for all that time—is he much changed ?” she asked. 

How like and how unlike the photograph was Guggins! He 
was an ugly old man, and yet this weak-faced, rather good-look- 
ing youth plainly was Guggins. Seeing the resemblance I said 
that he had not changed very much. Miss Bland brightened at 
this, and said as I got up to leave: “ Mrs. Glass is on the tiptoe 
of expectation. Tell her I am coming to tea this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Glass was overjoyed at my news, and very mysterious 
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was her foreknowledge of how I was to show some folks at home 
that I could have a fortune of my own, and no thanks to any one 
but myself. 

“Walter Scott,” she said, when her congratulations were ex- 
hausted, “ we mus’ hev a feas’ t’night! Miss Blan’ likes yoisters, 
you likes yoisters ; what you say t’ yoister-pie?” 

An oyster-pie we did have, and an egg-nog after. Supper 
over, we played a three-handed game of euchre, and were as 
happy a trio as could be found in the broad United States. 

HAROLD Dijon. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





AUTHENTICITY AND VERACITY OF THE GOSPELS. 


I WISH to present a brief summary of arguments proving the 
authenticity of the Gospels and their historical truth, for the 
benefit of those who desire to defend their faith or to know why 
one ought to believe. 

One who has been familiar from childhood with the Gospels 
finds it very difficult not to believe them. Some do eradicate 
this belief. M. Renan has described this uprooting process in 
his own case. And such a person is made to say in Robert Els- 
mere: “To him who has once been a Christian of the old sort, the 
’ parting with the Christian mythology is the rending asunder 
of bones and marrow” (p. 355). I cannot hope to make any im- 
pression on unbelievers of this sort, who have broken to pieces 
the mirror in their soul. But those whose unfaith is merely 
negative, an obscurity or absence of apprehension of the historic 
verity of the Gospels, caused by the lack of Christian instruction 
and the mist of unbelief in the atmosphere, may be made to see, 
or to see more clearly, the truth respecting Jesus Christ and 
Christianity in the light of evidence, if they will only pay atten- 
tion with a candid mind and an upright heart." 

It is just here that we meet our chief and only serious ob- 
stacle, which is the difficulty of gaining attention to historical 
evidence and bringing the contention within the rules of sound 
critical and otherwise truly scientific discussion. The disciples 
of Strauss have striven to make what is called in French a fin 
de non recevoir, t.¢., a plea in bar, which rules out all testimony to 
miracles, prophecy, revelation, and everything preternatural or 
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supernatural. I quote here and in other places from Robert 

Elsmere, not as a work of any authority or argumentative value, 

but because this novel, written by a lady, furnishes a specimen 

of the mental attitude and the notions of a certain cultured 

class who have been captivated by one of the newest forms of 

infidelity, which treats Christianity as a “ mythology.” 
Langham says to Elsmere : 


“ History depends on ¢estimony. What is the nature and the value of 
testimony at given times? .In other words, did the man of the third 
century understand, or report, or interpret facts in the same way as the 
man of the sixteenth or the nineteenth? And if not, what are the differ- 
ences, and what are the deductions to be made from them, if any?” (p. r99). 


In the course of the story this question is answered in the 
sense that the prevalent belief in the preternatural, in the past, 
disqualifies all the witnesses to miracles and events in the super- 
natural order. Mr. Wendover sums up the case to Elsmere in 
these words: 


“It is discreditable now for the man of intelligence to refuse to read his 
Livy in the light of his Mommsen. My object has been to help in making 
it discreditable to him to refuse to read his Christian documents in the light 
of a trained scientific criticism. We shall have made some positive 
advance in rationality when the man who is perfectly capable of dealing 
sanely with legend in one connection, and, in another, will insist on con- 
founding it with history proper, cannot do so any longer without losing 
caste, without falling zpso facto out of court with men of education ” (p. 318). 


This is the fin de non recevoir of which I have spoken. In an- 
other form it appears in Mr. Grey’s remark: “I am old- 
fashioned enough to stick to the & priori impossibility of mira- 
cles ” (p. 353). 

This is the way in which it is sought to stifle the advocate of 
Christianity and stop the ears of the simple multitude. Rational 
evidence and demonstration are eluded by an unproved and un- 
provable a priori assertion which is not one of those propositions 
which are undemonstrable because self-evident. Historical evi- 
dence is eluded by a similarly gratuitous assumption that all 
testimony to.the miraculous and supernatural is legend; and 
the legends and myths of Strauss, Renan, and Wellhausen, de- 
manding more credulity than the universal extent of the Deluge, 
are palmed off as scientific history. The supple and well-oiled 
antagonist eludes our attempt to grasp him in the struggle of 
close argument, and dances around at a safe distance, brandish- 
ing in the air the arms of taunt, mockery, and boasting. 
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Precisely what we complain of is: that our adversaries will 
not treat these matters of religion on the same principles of evi- 
dence and criticism which they apply to all matters of secular 
history, literature, and science. We want nothing more than to 
bring the whole question of the evidences of supernatural religion, 
with its facts and doctrines, to an impartial discussion within the 
sphere of rational philosophy and historical evidence. Protestants 
are at a disadvantage in this discussion, because they use two 
measures and two contradictory sets of principles. They argue 
now on Catholic principles, and then on those which they have 
been controverting. For instance, they treat ecclesiastical mira- 
cles in the spirit, by the method, of those with whom they have 
been disputing on Scriptural miracles. There are some miracu- 
lous facts of a recent date which can be proved by evidence cap- 
able of enduring any test. They have been investigated, and 
their reality tested, stated, and proved, according to all the rules 
of juridical and scientific evidence, by lawyers, physicians, and 
scientists of undoubted competence. One such fact dashes into 
fragments the brittle theories of all the Greys and Wendovers in 
the world. These evidences are not discussed; they are simply 
ignored. They are not, indeed, fundamental, like those which 
concern the facts of the Gospel. The principles and method of 
those who reject and ignore them furnish, however, an illustra- 
tion of the treatment which the miracles, the resurrection, and 
the manifest evidence of the divinity of Jesus Christ, set forth by 
the testimony and teaching of the Apostles, receive at the hands 
of modern sceptics. Their policy consists in raising a mist and 
pouring out a flood of language, without any logic or consis- 
tency. Their spirit is expressed by the French ‘pasguinade : 

“A part du Roi défense a Dieu, 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.” 

It is our contention that the authenticity of the Gospels is 
proved by irrefragable evidence; that their historic.verity is a 
necessary consequence of their authenticity; and that from their 
verity the supernatural Christian religion, involving the super- 
natural religion whose perfect outcome is Christianit¥, in all pre- 
Christian ages; is a necessary conclusion. At present I confine 
myself to the authenticity and veracity of the Gospels.* 

Christianity, organized in the Catholic Church, is a colossal 
historical monument of testimony to the facts related in the Gos- 
pels, and to the authenticity of the Gospels, which it has received 


* In my treatment of this topic I have closely followed and summarized the first part of the 
second volume of Le Christianisme et les Temps Présents, by the Abbé Bougaud. 
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and venerated from the beginning. There is no possible way of 
accounting for the foundation of the church upon faith in these 
facts, and for the universal acceptance of the Gospels as authen- 
tic memoirs and records, except by their manifest historical 
verity. At the end of the persecution of Diocletian, when Chris- 
tianity emerged from the catacombs and began to be the public, 
recognized religion of the Roman Empire—z.e., in A.D. 312—it is 
an incontestable fact that the universal church carried in her 
hands the Four Gospels, proclaiming them to be the authentic, 
genuine works of the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Eusebius says: 

“This appears also to be the proper place to give a summary statement 
of the books of the New Testament, already mentioned. And here among 
the first must be placed the holy quaternion of the Gospels” (Zccd. Hist., 
1. iii. c. 25). 

In the foregoing chapter he specifies the authors and gives 
particulars. Constantine ordered a recension to be made of the 
Greek text of the Gospels, by a collation of the most ancient 
MSS., and had fifty magnificent copies engrossed for as many of 
the principal churches. The church of the fourth century receiv- 
ed its tradition from the third, the third from the second, and the 
second from the first, under circumstances making falsification 
impossible. I consider this to be a conclusive proof in a purely 
rational and historical sense, prescinding from any motive de- 
rived from church authority. We are not obliged, however, to 
rest the case upon this testimony, and I merely take it as a start- 
ing point for a retrospective glance at the testimony which cov- 
ers the two centuries between Eusebius and St. John, and the 
additional half-century between Eusebius and St. Matthew. In 
the foregoing age, between A.D. 185 and 254, lived Origen, 
whose vast learning and independent spirit are well known. 
Origen writes that there are four Gospels “ which alone are ad- 
mitted as above controversy in the universal church of God” 
(Comment on S. Matt.) He wrote commentaries and homilies on 
eack of the Gospels, citing a multitude of texts. Some entire 
. portions and a great number of fragments of this vast work are 
extant. His testimony is equivalent to that of his age, and, be- 
sides, there are numerous quotations from the Gospels in the 
writings of his contemporaries. No one contests the truth of 
the above statement. Tertullian was twenty-five years older 
than Origen (160-240). In a work of the date A.D. 207 he 
writes : 

“ We lay it down as our first position that the evangelical Testament 
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has Apostles for its authors, to whom was assigned by the Lord himself 
this office of publishing the Gospels. Since, however, there are apos- 
tolic men also, they are yet not alone, but appear with Apostles and after 
Apostles. . . . Of the Apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first instil faith 
into us; whilst of apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterwards” 
(Against Marcion, book iv. ch. 2; translation of the Ante-Nicene Li- 


brary). 


St. Irenzeus is between twenty and forty years older than 
Tertullian. He was born between A.D. 120 and 140, and died 
A.D. 202. He was the disciple of St. Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna and martyr, who was the disciple of St. John and care- 
fully instructed by him. The testimony of Irenzeus is therefore 
a reflection of that of St. John. Besides this, he had an intimate 
knowledge of the traditions of the principal churches. He says: 


“ For, after our Lord rose from the dead, the Apostles were invested with 
power from on high when the Holy Spirit came down, were filled from all, 
and had perfect knowledge ; they departed to the ends of the earth, preach- 
ing the glad tidings of the good things from God to us, and proclaiming the 
peace of Heaven to men, who indeed do all equally and individually possess 
the Gospel of God. Matthew also issued a written Gospel among the He- 
brews in their own dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome 
and laying the foundations of the church. After their departure, Mark, 
their disciple and interpreter, did also hand down to us in writing what had 
been preached by Peter. Luke, also, the companion of Paul, recorded ina 
book the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards John, the disciple of the 
Lord, who also had leaned upon his breast, did also himself publish a Gos- 
pel during his residence at Ephesus in Asia” (Against Heres., iii. 1). 


Tertullian cites 925 texts from the Gospels, Irenzeus 469, Justin 
Martyr 65, the apostolic Fathers 34; in all 1,493 citations between 
A.D. go and 207. A large part of the Four Gospels is con- 
tained in these citations, and a much larger context is implied in 
them. 

St. Justin Martyr was born A.D. 103 and died in 167. The 
chronological period of his writings lies between the latter date 
and A.D. 133. 

Justin writes: “For the Apostles, in the memoirs composed 
by them, which are called Gospels, have thus delivered unto us, 
etc.” And further on: 

“On the day called Sunday all who live in cities or in the country 


gather together to one place,and the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writ- 
ings of the prophets are read as long as time permits” (Ao/., i. 1xvi.-vii.) 


The Gospels were therefore read in churches as early as A.D. 
140. Allusions or citations are found in Papias, A.D. 120; Clem- 
ent of Rome, A.D. 96; and Barnabas, perhaps as early as 72. 
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We have seen that the light of testimony is abundant and 
clear as far back as A.D. 160. The period between A.D. 100 
and 160, in which written documents are scanty, is really covered 
by the connected links which join St. Irenzeus to St. John the 
Apostle, as well as by the tradition of the apostolic churches, in 
which, as Tertullian testifies, authentic copies of the Gospels 
were carefully preserved, and by the thirty-four quotations of 
texts, as having the authority of Sacred Scripture, by Barnabas, 
Polycarp, Ignatius, Clement, Papias, and Hermas. 

But the modern exact and minute criticism has furnished an- 
other and most conclusive testimony to the authenticity and 
genuineness of the Four Gospels, from the ancient Latin and 
Syriac versions, and the Codex Sinaiticus of the Greek text dis- 
covered on Mt. Sinai by Tischendorff. A full exposition of this 
critical argument cannot be given in a brief popular essay. It is 
only possible to indicate the data on which critics have based 
their conclusions, and to state in a general way the results of 
critical investigation. Most readers have to rely, as we are 
generally obliged to do in other special sciences, on the compe- 
tence and consent of experts, as the principal motive of our own 
private rational judgment upon the matter in question. 

The case of the Latin version is briefly this. The existence 
of a Latin version which was made at latest as early as A.D. 150 
is certain. It is considered by competent critics to be probable 
that there were two such versions, one Italian, the other African. 
A minute examination of all the Latin texts which can be found 
existing as early as A.D. 150 shows, by a concatenation of 
minute facts such as acritic alone can appreciate, that at least a 
half-century must be allowed to have elapsed after the composi- 
tion of the Gospels, in order to account for these numerous mi- 
croscopic phenomena. 

The ancient Syriac version, discovered and published by 
Cureton, is still older. It is considered by critics as certain 
that the author of the ancient Latin version in translating 
from the Greek had the Syriac version before his eyes, and that 
this version dates from the beginning of the second or the end of 
the first century. Moreover, the translation of St. Matthew was 
made from the original Syro-Chaldaic, not from the Greek. 
Thus, St, Matthew’s Gospel was translated into Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin, the other Gospels into Syriac and Latin, so early as to 
be in common use in these languages during the period which 
includes St. John the Apostle, St. Clement of Rome, St. Polycarp, 
and St. Irenzeus. 
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The Codex Sinaiticus, whi¢h Tischendorff discovered, al- 
though written in the fourth century, has no connection with the 
MSS. of Constantine, but is a copy of an older MS. preserved 
in the archives of Mt. Sinai. This completes the series of links 
connecting copies and versions with the authentic originals. Add 
to this the peculiarities of style in the Greek text of the Gospels, 
proving that they could not have been composed in the second 
century, and there is a concatenation of critical proofs of their 
origin during the first seventy years after Christ which cannot 
be broken. This has been made so evident that negative criti- 
cism has been obliged to surrender its position. Renan says: 


“In fine, I admit as authentic the four canonical Gospels. In my 
opinion, all are from the first century, and are mainly the work of the 
authors to whom they are ascribed” (Vie de Jésus, Introd. p. xxiii.) 


The same is the judgment of Reuss, Holzmann, Schenkel, 
Réville, and Nicolas. 

Since it has been placed beyond dispute that we have the 
authentic testimony of the apostles and first disciples of Christ, 
embodied in the institutions of Christianity, handed down by 
numerous, widely extended, and agreeing traditions, and recorded 
in genuine written documents, nothing remains except the vindi- 
cation of the trustworthiness and historical verity of this testi- 
mony. 

Negative and sceptical criticism has but one plea to make— 
viz., that all this testimony is incredible. The ultimate reason 
for discarding it is the & prior? impossibility of the miraculous 
and supernatural. 

This is an unhistorical, unscientific, unphilosophical, and 
utterly absurd plea. It isa most extreme instance of what the 
French language so finely designates by the term outrecuidance. 
Such a procedure is directly contrary to the method of experi- 
mental science and the principle of induction advocated by Lord 
Bacon. Testimony must be examined according to the rules of 
evidence, and attested facts admitted, no matter how improbable 
they may seem to be antecedently, or how confidently some may 
assert that they are a priori impossible. It might have been pro- 
nounced impossible @ priori that science should discover chemi- 
cal elements in fixed stars, should ascertain the sun’s movement 
of translation in space and its rate of velocity, or should weigh 
the moon and planets. The conquest of the Roman Empire by 
Christianity, the succession of the heir of St. Peter to the place 
of Nero, which were surely events of great antecedent improba- 
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bility ina purely human sense, might have appeared to intelli- 
gent persons to be @ priori impossible. But, as Lacordaire has 
well said, ‘‘ You cannot burn facts.” Ab actu ad posse valet con- 
sequentta—The possibility of anything is a necessary logical con- 
clusion from its actual existence. If miracles were impossible 
they would never occur, there could not be credible testimony to 
their occurrence, any more than there could be an aeronautic ex- 
pedition to Sirius and back, well attested and proved by credi- 
ble witnesses. Apparent miracles could be explained according 
to natural laws; genuine and veritable history could be sepa- 
rated from myth and legend; indubitable facts and events such 
as the life of Christ and the origin of Christianity, supposing 
them to be merely human and natural, could be historically and 
philosophically accounted for and explained. Science and history 
have swept away the baseless and vaporous though often beauti- 
ful cloud-fabrics and fog-landscapes of fanciful legend and hypo- 
thetical cosmogony. Livy has been succeeded by Mommsen. 
And, as there is but one position now remaining to negative 
criticism on the Gospels—that the Apostles and Evangelists 
imagined or invented what sceptics are pleased to call the fable, 
fairy tale, or mythology of the Christian Gospel—they are bound 
to do for the Evangelists what Mommsen has done for Livy. 

There is no parallel, however, between Livy, who recorded 
the legends of an epoch seven centuries before he wrote, and the 
Evangelists, who were historians of their own time. Neither is 
there any parallel between Strauss, Renan, and the like, and judi- 
cious, truly critical modern historians like Mommsen, Curtius, 
and their compeers. Their efforts to reconstruct the history of 
Christ and Christianity have been discarded as futile by their 
own successors. German incredulity, taken up at second-hand by 
some Frenchmen and Englishmen, to be revamped for a credulous 
public, has evaporated into the mists of absolute, universal 
scepticism, which leaves nothing true, real, or worth caring 
about. Nothing remains except phenomena, without efficient or 
final cause, a chaos ruled over by chance. 

Whoever disdains this utter and destructive agnosticism, 
admits the principle of cause and the sufficient reason, and 
recognizes the necessity of accounting for the faith of the first 
Christians, their heroism, and their success in originating that 
Christianity which went forth conquering and to conquer, must 
acknowledge the unwritten and the written Gospel of the first 
century as a credible testimony to facts, including those which 
are miraculous and supernatural. 
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The four Evangelists wrote¢heir Gospels at different dates, 
and for distinct immediate purposes, during the last sixty years of 
the first century. Each bears the stamp of originality and of 
individual character upon it, All reflect the oral Gospel con- 
tinually and everywhere preached by those who were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word or fully instructed by these, 
and had thus become a common and universal possession of the 
faithful. Those who write after the composition of one or more 
prior Gospels either copy or supplement each other. The two 
Apostles write from personal knowledge, and the other two from 
the information given them by Apostles and others who had per- 
sonal knowledge of the events and facts narrated. Three of the 
Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and John, were devoid of literary 
culture, and the other, Luke, was, to some extent at least, an 
educated man. John was unquestionably endowed with genius 
of a high order. St. Paul possessed both genius and learning. 
Neither the one nor the other advantage was possessed, so far as 
we can perceive, to any notable degree by any of the other Apostles. 
Taken together, the first disciples of Christ were incapable of 
originating, inventing, or idealizing the story of his life, the doc- 
trine and ethical code of his religion, or the plan of the spiritual 
kingdom which they announce. Noteven St. John or St. Paul, 
highly gifted as they were, was capable of rising, by the native, 
original force of his intellect and imagination, to the sublimity of 
that portrait of ideally perfect humanity which is presented in 
the Gospel. Moreover, St. Matthew and St. Mark—or rather St. 
Peter, from whom the Gospel of St. Mark is derived—borrowed 
nothing from St. John or St. Paul. Nor did St. Luke, as he 
himself testifies, borrow from St. Paul an ideal conception of the 
character of Christ, but searched carefully, in a true historical 
spirit, into all the original testimonies of those who were with 
him from the beginning, and narrates with the same artless 
simplicity, though with more literary form and elegance of 
diction. The portrait is the same in all, and the history is the 
same. The Four Gospels have one common origin, in the vivid 
remembrance and continual recitation of the wonderful history, 
in public and private, the oral Gospel with which the minds and 
hearts of the first Christians were so imbued that any alteration 
by an afterthought was impossible. The entire character of the 
Messiah, his private and public career, the nature of his teaching, 
the ideal of that spiritual kingdom which he proclaimed, are so 
unique, so sublime, so transcendent, that the delineation of these 
in the Gospels can only be explained by regarding them as photo- 
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graphs from the very person of Christ. Moreover, the Evangelists 
narrated, and the Apostles preached, events and doctrines not only 
far superior to any character, life, and teaching of such an ideal 
Messiah as they were capable of conceiving, but totally different 
and in violent contradiction to all their native prejudices; entirely 
alien from the ideal of their age and nation, and from their own 
individual concepts resulting from their early education. Sucha 
figure as Jesus Christ could not have been cast in the mould of 
Peter, Matthew, John, or Paul. One might better look for Gothic 
architecture in ancient Athens, Greek sculpture in ancient Egypt, 
or the pictures of Raffaello in a Chinese pagoda, than for the 
Christian ideal as an original invention of a simple, honest fisher- 
man of the Sea of Galilee or a pupil of the rabbinical academy at 
Jerusalem. The Apostles and disciples who founded Christianity 
were dominated by ideas and transformed by an influence coming 
upon them from some intellectual and moral power above and 
beyond their own narrow limitations. The Christian religion 
demands an author equal to the conception and execution of so 
stupendous an effect. The religion of the lettered class in China 
cannot be explained without going back to Confucius; the Zend- 
Avesta demands Zoroaster; Buddhism must be referred to 
Sakya-Mouni. The conquest of Mexico, one of the most extra- 
ordinary events in history, which would seem incredible if it were 
not certain, could not have been effected by the lieutenants and 
soldiers of Cortes without Cortes himself, who, Prescott says, 
‘** May be truly said to have effected the conquest by his own 
resources”’ (Cong. of Mex., vol. iii. p. 354). 

In like manner, the Christian religion cannot be ascribed to 
any author except Jesus Christ. Those who call it a mythology 
must refer it to him as the originator. The idea of his character, 
his mission, his spiritual kingdom, was received by the Apostles, 
impressed upon them, dominated over them, was the object of a 
firm, invincible faith which was the spring of a superhuman hero- 
ism and a burning devotion to his person and cause which set the 
world on fire. He impressed this idea on their minds, and awoke 
this devotion in theirhearts. Theorigin of the idea was in his 
mind, the source of the impulse was in his heart, the power 
which effected the foundation of his empire was in his will, it 
was his aspiration and intention which was realized as the world- 
idea of a world-religion, in actual, historical Christianity. 

It would have been simply impossible that a young man of 
humble parentage, brought up ina village of Galilee, with no 
other instruction than that of his parents and the synagogue, 

VOL, XLVIII.—25 
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however exceptional his natural gifts and moral qualities might 
have been, should have become what Jesus Christ was, and ac- 
complished what he did, in person and through his instruments. 

The great men alluded to above were the offspring of their 
age and country, and each one of them in his character and 
achievements is limited by his environment, confined to his par- 


‘ticular sphere. Confucius is an ideal Chinaman, Zoroaster an 


ideal Persian, Sakya-Mouni an ideal Hindu, Cortes. an ideal 
Spanish cavalier of the sixteenth century. 


‘The age, the country, the race to which men belong are the limita- 
tions of their personal character. However great a man may be, he was 
born in some particular place ; he lived somewhere; he came from some 
One people ; and he bears the stamp of these things impressed upon him. 
Looking at the greatest men in history, we perceive that they are men of 
theirtime. They espouse ardently its interests and passions, and sympa- 
thize with its emotions of joy and sorrow. This is evidently the case with 
leaders in politics, legislation, and war. What fulcrum would they have for 
the lever with which they control or move the world, if they were not men 
o( theirtime? Is it not true, furthermore, that even the men of abstract 
thought, the solitary contemplatives, the poets, the philosophers, the 
artists, all those who are devoted to that ideal life which is in a wider and 
more permanent relation with humanity in general, are also men of their 
time? Can we not hear in their poetic measures, together with the plain- 
tive outcry of humanity, the distinct plaint of their epoch; together with 
the sighs of the human soul, the sighs of the particular people, of the age, 
of the city where this human soul has prayed, wept, suffered, and loved ? 
Name the greatest: Homer, Job, Atschylus, Isaiah, Socrates, Phidias, 
Sophocles, Plato, Virgil, Tacitus, Dante, Michael Angelo, Shakspere, Mil- 
ton, Corneille, Racine, Bossuet. What are they? Incarnations of 
Greece, Arabia, Judea, pagan Rome, Christian Italy, Spain, France, Eng- 
land. The greater they are the more perfectly they embody, with the 
genius of humanity, the genius of that portion of the human race of which 
they are the immediate offspring. Homer is the great Pelasgian ; Aéschy- 


“lus is the great Hellene ; Job is the great Arab; Isaiah the great Hebrew; 


Tacitus the great Roman; Dante the great Italian; Shakspere is the great 
Englishman ; Bossuet is the great Frenchman. But what is Jesus Christ? 
Neither a Hebrew nor a Greek, neither ancient nor modern. What, then, 
is he? He is man, or rather he is The Man.” * 


The perfect sinless innocence of the character and life of 
Jesus Christ, which he openly asserted without encountering any 
accusation from his enemies other than a disregard of certain 
rabbinical prescriptions and the claim of being the Messiah and 
the Son of God, is an absolute proof of the credibility of the tes- 
timony which he gave respecting his own person and office. 


* Christianisme, Par Abbé Bougaud. Vol. ii. p. 682, 
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This moral perfection was not merely faultlessness, but the 
highest and most symmetrical positive sanctity, which consists 
essentially, both in God and in created natures, in the perfect 
harmony of intellect and will respecting that which is their 
highest and best object. Dr. Liddon and Dr. Fisher have pre- 
sented this argument in a manner which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. It would be easy to cite from the writings of men not 
holding the Catholic faith eloquent tributes of homage to the 
human excellence of Jesus Christ as unique and surpassing the 
highest level of human nature in the greatest and best men. But 
this is only one premise, happily one which is so universally con- 
ceded that there is no need to prove it. We add another: viz., 
that the existence of such transcendent excellence supposes a 
sufficient reason above the ordinary laws to which human nature 
is subject.. A special and exceptional action of God is the only 
reasonable cause which can be assigned for the production of 
such an unique effect. Jesus Christ was filled with the spirit of 
God; his wisdom and virtue were of divine origin, and the idea 
of his spiritual kingdom as it was in his mind and intention was 
a divine concept; its fulfilment in history is a divine work. The 
supernatural is therefore necessarily introduced through the door 
opened by a purely rational and historical appreciation of evi- 
dence and fact. The work of the painter’s hand is a proof of the 
painter’s soul which animates an organ superior to a merely ani- 
mal organ in its organic operation. The character and career of 
Jesus Christ, and the origin and triumph of Christianity, are a 
masterpiece manifesting the special exercise of a divine wisdom 
and power. 

The denial of this premise involves a reductio ad absurdum and 
overthrows the first premise, which has been conceded. It can 
only be denied by supposing either hallucination or deliberate 
invention somewhere, or a mixture of both, as the origin of the 
idea of the supernatural in Christ and Christianity. The Apostles 
and Evangelists cannot have been the first originators of this 
idea, as a product of either hallucination or invention. It is not 
a mere question, at present, of particular miracles, or even of the 
fact of the Resurrection, taken as isolated from the apostolic Gos- 
pel asa whole. It is a question of the entire concept of the per- 
son, character, office, and work of Christ. The Apostles were in- 
capable of inventing ¢47s. Moreover, to ascribe their idea to 
hallucination is to suppose that the illusions of an insane mind 
can excel the sane creations of genius. The Gospels bear the 
marks of sincerity, honesty, fidelity, and an absolute subjugation 
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under the power of a personality and a current of events which 
had carried them away from themselves and their accustomed 
world into a.new sphere, where, to their own astonishment, they 
became the founders of an empire. 

Hallucination or deliberate invention are equally inconceiv- 
able in the Master of the Apostles. Especially such an hallucina- 
tion as would be the dream of a mere man, endowed only with 
the natural gifts of humanity, that he was a superhuman, even a 
divine person, would be a sure mark of insanity. Knowingly and 
wilfully to pretend to possess superhuman gifts, but above all to 
be truly divine as well as human, would be impossible to one who 
was pure, holy, and filled with the love of the highest and best. 

The conclusion is that we are to look to Jesus Christ himself 
for the testimony to his true character and mission. His trans- 
cendent human excellence, which is so evident as to dazzle the 
eyes even of those who would shut out the sight if they could, is 
the reason of his credibility. Truthfulness is an essential ele- 
ment in his sanctity ; not merely veracity in speaking according 
to his mind, but perfect conformity, also, of his mind to the 
real, objective truth. Jesus Christ had the interior consciousness 
of his relation to God and to men; and he professed to be what 
he knew himself to be, to do what he knew that he was sent 
to do. I do not propose to consider the testimony of Jesus 
Christ to his own character and mission in its full meaning and 
extent. It cannot be done in the little space which remains, and 
it is not necessary for the present argument. It is enough to 
state what is evident at first sight from even a superficial perusal 
of the Gospels, that Jesus Christ declared himself to be in a rela- 
tion to God so far above the natural condition of humanity that 
he was the recipient of a knowledge of divine truth, an authority 
and a power, by which he was constituted the Prophet, Priest, 
King, and Final Judge of the human race. He foretold his own 
death and resurrection, his invisible and perpetual presence and 
operation in the church, and the prevalence of his kingdom in the 
world. It required neither genius, learning, science, or any 
other special aptitude for investigating extraordinary facts and 
sifting testimony, to make the Apostles competent witnesses to 
the teaching and to the great actions and sufferings of their 
Master. Nothing but common sense, honesty, and a fair oppor- 
tunity for seeing and hearing things which were obviously sensible 
and intelligible were necessary. The one great and fundamental 
fact which they attest is the Resurrection. Their belief in it as a 
fact which it was impossible to doubt, and the faith which they 
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communicated to a multitude in their own and all succeeding 
ages, cannot be explained in any way except by the fact and the 
evidence of the Resurrection. This has been demonstrated so 
completely and so frequently, and every opposite theory has 
been so manifestly futile, that we are warranted in affirming that 
the narrative of the Gospels is strictly historical. The life, 
death, resurrection, and subsequent effects produced by the 
action on the world, of Jesus Christ, make up one stupendous, 
supernatural fact. It is much more wonderful than any miracle 
recorded in the Bible. The only logical alternative to belief in 
this fact is a universal scepticism which undermines all philoso- 
phy, history, and science, as well as all religion. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 





ON A CHRISTMAS PICTURE 
OF THE ELEVATED HOST AS THE INFANT JESUS IN THE CRIB. ' 


I, 
Invitation. 


THEY who to-day are loved the most 
Find warmest welcome at the feast. 

Come! I will be thy generous Host, 
And thou shalt be my merry guest. | 


II. 
Communion. ‘ 


Here I lie longing in my Love-made bower, 

With arms outstretched to clasp thee to my Heart, 
At this sweet moment of the Day and Hour 

Lovers so chaste should not e’en breathe apart. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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ITALIAN LIBERTY. 


Evviva la liberta! Liberty for ever! Long has the blue 
Italian vault echoed this noble cry—a cry that lifts the hearts of 
all true men the world over. ‘To-day the Italian chorus sounds 
loud as ever. But when the historian of Liberty’s progress in 
time tells the tale of the last thirty years to our children they 
will pity the simple men whose love and hopes were recompensed 
with shouting, and scorn the tricksters who cheated their fellows 
and wronged fair Liberty. How often her name has been used 
by calculating diplomatists and politicians whose one aim was 
to fix a clique or a dynasty upon an unsuspecting people! 

Cavour has the credit of directing, controlling the political 
movements which at length carried Victor Emmanuel upon the 
throne of “ United Italy.” The secret workings of his internal 
and external policy have not wholly come to light. Still we know 
enough of his methods and agents to form a just estimate of his 
character. Some men call him noble, beautiful. However, it is 
well to remember that there are fashions in thoughts and in 
phrases quite as much as in clothes. 

Where it served his purpose to be open, Cavour was charm- 
ingly frank. We have one of his sayings which not only discioses 
his own mind and heart, but photographs the crowd he chose as 
his instruments. ‘When I wish to carry a proposal / eat a 
monk,” said the great apostle of ‘‘a free church in a free state.” 
There is so much sweetness and light in this simple motto that it 
could not but commend itself to the “lovers of liberty ’’ who 
took up the work which unappreciative Death hindered Cavour 
from completing. ‘“ Death to the priests!”—our sons, our 
brothers—has been a rallying-cry just as useful as “ Liberty for 
ever!” to the political leaders whose ideas of unification were 
based not on peace but on submission. ‘ 

“‘ Death to the priests!” isa slogan that certainly brings no re- 
joicing to the optimistic student of social evolution. Only a 
warm, southern imagination could picture a civilization where 
Liberty and Murder walked hand-in-hand enlightening the world. 
The expression is exaggerated, figurative, and in the mouth 
of the Italian “bosses” or rabble is to be taken with the same 
allowance as ‘the traditional cry of “ Liberty for ever!” 

Ministers of state know when to encourage and how to take 
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advantage of the “voice of the people.” And recently Signor 
Crispi has been active in showing his sense of obligation to his, 
own choristers, and bold in testifying his fidelity to the tradi- 
tions of that unselfish friend of church, state, people, party, and’ 
king, Camillo Cavour. Let us have the whole story. It will 
give new heart to all friends of true liberty. 

In 1860 a commission was appointed to unify the Italian legal 
code. Ministry after ministry has been buried and forgotten, 
but the code is not yet unified. The Crispi ministry has been 
trying its hand at the work. In the spring of this year Mr. 
Zanardelli, Minister of Justice, brought before the Chambers a 
unified penal code. To lovers of liberty the following provisions 
of the new code are respectfully submitted : 


“ARTICLE 1o1. Whoever commits an act calculated to subject the 
state, or a part of zt,to a foreign dominion, or to change its unity, is pun- 
ished with imprisonment. 

“ARTICLE 173. The minister of religion who, in the exercise of his 
functions, publicly censures or makes little of the institutions or laws of 
the state, or the acts of the authority, is punished with imprisonment up to 
a year, and with a fine up to a thousand lire, 

“ ARTICLE 174. The minister of religion who, abusing the moral force 
deriving from his ministry, excites others not to recognize the institutions 
or laws of the state, or the acts of the authority, or otherwise to trans- 
gress one’s duties towards the country or those inhering to a public 
office, or who prejudices patrimonial interests or disturbs the peace of the 
family, is punished with imprisonment of from six months to three years, 
with a fine of from five hundred to three thousand lire, and with perpetual 
or temporary interdiction from an ecclesiastical benefice. 

“ARTICLE175. A minister of religion who exercises acts of external 
worship in opposition to the provisions of the government is punished with 
imprisonment up to three months, and with a fine of from five hundred up 
to fifteen hundred lire. 

“ ARTICLE 176. A minister of religion who, in the exercise or through 
the abuse of his ministry, commits aay other offence whatsoever, subjects 
himself to the penalty established for the offence committed, augmented by 
Srom a sixth to a third, except where the quality of a minister of religion 
has been already taken into consideration by the law.” 


Patience breeds kicks in this world. Does this explain 
Crispi’s last blow at popular rights? Or is it a mere bit of 
politics taken out of Machiavelli? They have such “fine” 
minds, these new Italian diplomatists; and the traditions of 
cheating, conscienceless politics are so plentiful. Is it bluster, 
meant to hide division and weakness? Or is it a rash challenge 
to the friends of liberty not only in Italy but throughout the 
civilized world? In any case it isa crime and a blunder. Time 
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makes all things even; and time will, exact correction and ex- 
piation. 

The politicians who served their own selfish purposes and 
the ambitions of a petty dynasty forced ¢heir kingdom and ¢heir 
king upon the Italian people. Keep this fact before your eyes, 
ye friends of liberty! And this other fact—seizing Rome, and 
robbing pope, church, and people—they made an issue with the 
world and the country. That issue—the Roman question—is a 
political issue, an issue to be settled with the Catholics of the 
world through governments or peoples; with the Pope as a 
spiritual and temporal ruler; and with Italian freemen. Pius 
IX. made clear the position of the Papacy in the allocution of 
March, 1877: ‘“‘ Entire and real independence in the exercise of 
the apostolic ministry.” There is the problem for the dynasty 
and the politicians. How are they to hold what they have, save 
their personal and political reputations, and still assure the 
Papacy an “entire and real independence in the exercise of the 
apostolic ministry’? Mr. Crispi saw the difficulty as far back 
as 1864, nearly a quarter of acentury ago. Said deputy Crispi 
to his fellow-deputies: ‘‘ General La Marmora was right in not 
being able to comprehend the simultaneous presence of the king 
and the popein Rome. A logical man, and a good Catholic as 
we all know, he could not imagine how these two powers could 
exercise their functions in the same city without friction. The 
Roman pontiff of to-day cannot become the citizen of a great 
state, descending from the throne which is venerated by the 
whole Catholic world.” Andagain: ‘‘ The presence of the pope 
in the Eternal City will always be a circumstance calculated to 
hinder the solution of the Roman question.” Having read these 
words of deputy Crispi, turn to Article 101 of the penal laws of 
minister Crispi, carried in this year of grace and liberty 1888. 
You will see that minister Crispi’s grasp of the real situation 
agrees absolutely with deputy Crispi’s forecast of 1864. The 
minister knows that the great majority of Italians are united in 
the opinion that “the Roman pontiff of to-day cannot become 
the citizen of a great state, descending from the throne which 1s 
venerated by the whole Catholic world.” We knows that the pres- 
ence of the pope and the king in Rome made a living, politi- 
cal question still unsolved—the “Roman question.” A man, 
a statesman, a lover of his country would glory in its solution. 
A coward, a servant of courts, a spurner of the people would 
try to stifle the question, as Crispi has done. LZvviva la liberia ! 
Let us choke the mass of Italians till they consent to be more 
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“illogical” than La Marmora! Let us jail them because they 
still think, with deputy Crispi, that the Roman pontiff of to-day 
cannot descend from the throne which is venerated by the whole 
Catholic world! ‘We cannot solve the question we have 
forced on the people. When it is solved our day is done. 
Let us stamp the question out!” And they will—when God 
ceases to breathe the spirit of true liberty into human souls. 

Articles 173, 174, 175, 176 are intended still further to com- 
plicate the “ Roman question,” to divide the people, to injure 
the church, to damage religion, and to wound liberty. They 
are inspired neither by justice nor statesmanship nor good poli- 
tics. They are an outrage against law, against freedom of 
speech, against manliness, against experience. Think of a Crispi 
daring to foul our statute-books with regulations denying the 
equality of all men before the law! Think of a Zanardelli doling 
out punishments among us according to our profession, and not 
according to our crime! Picture to yourselves an American 
official proposing one law and one penalty for our religious 
teachers and another law and penalty for laymen! Every one 
of these articles bears the imprint of calculating, specious tyran- 
ny. But they serve one good purpose. They lay bare before 
the world the mean aims and the illiberal methods of the men 
who rule Italy ; and they show how closely connected are these 
men with the traditions of the worst tyrannies of the past and 
how opposed they are to the spirit of the age. 

Articles 173, 174, 175 are as plainly political as Article rot. 
They are vicious, because they assume a state of facts which has 
no existence. Their wording is purposely vague, with the in- 
tention of concealing their purpose and of giving the largest 
scope for persecution. They put a named class of citizens at the 
mercy of a witness, true or false, and a magistrate. They makea 
crime out of an open and honest expression of opinion. They 
lift the “institutions,” the “laws,” the acts of officials into a 
position nowhere in this world accorded to the law of God. Im- 
agine our House and Senate discussing a proposal to forbid 
our workingmen, or lawyers, or clergymen, “in the exercise of 
their functions,” to censure publicly the laws of the state or the 
acts of the authority! But we have no Italian “free church ina 
free state.” We were not baptized by Garibaldi. We do not 
appreciate unity and liberty after the glorified fashion of Cavour 
and Mazzini and Victor Emmanuel. Shall we ever enjoy that 
blessing ? 

Article 174 is curious reading. It assumes that a minister of 
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religion, even in Italy, has a special kind of moral force deriving 
from his ministry. Certainly this official acknowledgment is 
creditable to the ministers of religion and to the moral subjects 
who willingly submit themselves to moral force. Why not pun- 
ish the latter as well as the former? How are you to catcha 
man abusing his “ moral force,” or convict him if you make bold 
to charge him with this novel crime? Who is to determine that 
a man’s moral force has excited another man “ not to recognize 
the institutions of the country ’—how cleverly that is put !—or 
“ otherwise to transgress one’s duties towards the country or those 
inhering to a public office”? And by what mode of procedure 
is it to be established that, abusing his own particular “ moral 
force,” a man has prejudiced “ patrimonial interests” or dis- 
turbed the peace of a family? Certainly, under the name of law, 
the citizens of every country have at times been subjected to the 
most shameful abuses; but it is safe to say that no government 
of civilized men has ever attempted to throttle a people by means 
more scandalous, despotic, contemptible than those devised in 
this unified Italian penal code. Evviva la liberta! 

Now, the minister of religion who abuses his “ moral force” is, 
you will remark, liable to “ temporary or perpetual interdiction from 
an ecclesiastical benefice.” Lovers of liberty! behold the real, 
bona fide “ {ree church in a free state”! At any rate, the state 
is free—to ixterdict churchmen and to control the disposition of 
ecclesiastical benefices. There you are, old Truepenny, with 
your claws on the benefice, and your pretty physical force put- 
ting down vile “ moral force”! But, on the whole, this is such 
a little thing it is hardly worth speaking of in the face of Article 
175. This article deserves a second quoting. 

Article 175. “A minister of religion who exercises acts of 
external worship 2” opposition to the provisions of the government \s 
punished with imprisonment up to three months, and with a 
fine of from five hundred up to. fifteen hundred lire.” Eppur si 
muove ! Shade of Dante! of Savonarola! of Galileo’s self! Im- 
prison a man for saying his prayers i” opposition to the provisions 
ofa government! Here is a so-called government—a govern- 
ment whose official religion is that of the Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman Church—that would imprison a priest who fulfils his 
conscientious obligations to say Mass, hear confessions, baptize in- 
fants, marry an honest couple, comfort the dying, bury the dead, 
contrary to the provisions of the government! Is this progress? 
and are we too blind to recognize it? Why not provide our 
worship for us? Is little Leo to be cast down, and great Crispi, 
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or Zanardelli, or Coccapieller, the “ ossesso,” or Cipriani, “ de- 
serter, insurgent, threefold murderer, and life convict” —and six 
times deputy—to be our governmental Pope? Death to the 
priests? Bah! Why not make them? 

If Garibaldi baptized, there can be no reason why Crispi 
should not ordain. But the “moral force,” the “ moral force’! 
Who would supply the “ moral force”? There’s the rub. Until 
the right man has been found the ministry has determined to 
utilize the present, “moral force” clergy. Follow these words, 
translated from the Corrtere of Milan, June 6, 1888. They are 
words spoken in the Chamber of Deputies, by Zanardelli, amid 
the “greatest attention” : 


“That fart of the clergy which dedicates itself to its Jrofer spiritual 
duties will have no fear of the present code. We a//ow ample liberty of 
conscience, the greatest security to ministers of religion; but outséde of 
this we must hold high our rights and those of our country. Thus we pro- 
tect the elect of the clergy, whom we esteem, care for, and who we believe 
should be thankful to us therefor. Let the clergy leave to ws the turbulent 
arena of party politics ; Zmz¢ itself to that which is strictly its duty and its 
mission; we well perfect ours. Italy cannot renounce its rights, its patriotic 
duties.” 


What do all these contradictory, subtle words mean, if not a bid 
for an “anti-clerical” clergy, a government clergy, a dis-unifi- 
cated clergy? Lvect,if you please! You others are clergy, not 
men, not citizens. What liberty of conscience we choose to give 
you is ample. Leave the “turbulent arena of party politics” 
kindly to us. This is our country, not yours. Our rights, not 
yours, are ¢he rights. Limit yourselves to your duties and 
mission, as we choose to conceive them. We will perfect our 
noble mission by protecting the edect. Evviva la libertad! A 
“ protected ” clergy in a turbulent state! 

The clergy were already under the ban of the law. The first 
step of Piedmont towards realizing the ideal of a free church in 
a free state was to elevate the clergy to the position of inchoate 
criminals. This is not the first attempt to weight them down 
with heavier shackles than the old. A dozen years ago the 
government tried to pass laws of a like import with those pre- 
sented by the Crispi ministry. Then one Senator Pantaleoni, 
who, whatever his politics, had a strong sense of manhood, stood 
up in his place and put a question which the most turbulent poli- 
tician will find it hard to answer. Said the senator: “ What 
sort of a country would you make where by law a penalty is im- 
posed on the man who is faithful to what he deems an obligation 
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of conscience, and immunity is shown to a scrub of a priest* who 
has betrayed his conscience to escape a prison?” 

“Infamous government!” cries out the well-known revolu- 
tionary writer, Parmenio Bettoli, in the Gazzetta di Parma, review- 
ing the action of the Crispi ministry during the Roman elections 
of June 17, 1888. On that day Crispi publicly voted for one 
Hector Ferrari, who is not only a declared enemy of the mon- 
archy, but who once grossly insulted the reigning king. The 
elections, under the government’s inspiration, were used as a 
public demonstration against the ‘‘enemy inthe Vatican.” Judge 
of the liberty of the government, and of Italy, from the cries of 
the Roman rabble on the evening of the elections: ‘‘ Death to 
Pius [X.!”—this very likely from a friend of state education. 
“Death to Leo XIII.!| Down with the priests! Death to the 
Vatican! Down with the peasant of Carpineto!”—they do not 
like peasant people, these Italian royalist ‘‘liberals.” ‘To the 
Tiber with the Vatican! To the gallows with the Holy Father!” 
How charmingly polite! Now once more, all together: 
‘* Death to the priests!” 

There breathes no man with an intelligent soul who does not 
love Italy. And the Italy he loves is that of Francis of Assisi, 
of Dante, of Petrarch, of Boccaccio if you will, of Savonarola, 


of Giotto, of Angelico and Leonardo and Raphael and Michael 


Angelo. Willy-nilly, he loves the Rome and the Italy of the 
popes. To-day, as he walks through the boulevards and piazzas, 
he looks sadly on the statues of the new great men, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, Victor Emmanuel, Mazzini. These be thy gods, O Israel ! 
And Liberty, where isshe? Come with me—to Florence of the 
flowers. From the station we enter the Piazza Vecchia, turn to 
the left to have one look at Santa Maria Novella, Michael 
Angelo’s bride; turn again to the left, by the Street of the Lily, 
and here we are at Saint Ambrose’s church, San Lorenzo. Up 
the broad nave; here, beneath the dome, we cross the south tran- 
sept, mount to the ‘“‘ New Sacristy,” and stand admiring and 
dumb before Angelo’s great work. Hasten this way! I have 
brought you to see the mausoleum of Giuliano de’ Medici—above 
all, this one mighty, moving figure. Who is this sleeping 
woman, with the firm, strong, suffering, drooping head, the . 
vigorous breasts, the broad arm, the powerful thighs? Mark the 
star upon her brow—Lumen de celo—and the foot, firm planted. 
You do not recognize her. No wonder, when the men of 
Angelo’s day looked and knew her not. The great Michael 


* Un tristanzuolo di prete, 
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carved not mere statues but ideas in stone. This his work, 
painted, or chiselled, or penned. For he wrote, in heated, feel- 
ing, passionate words, the thoughts whose full expression he 
feared brush or tool had missed. “ Night,” the name he gave 
this sleeping Amazon. But when they took him at his word, 
and praised the thing for what it was not, he seized the pen and 
told the secret. The sleeper is Liberty. Why she sleeps let 
him tell who knew: 


“’Tis sweet to sleep, and to be stone even so, 
While wrong and infamy possess the year ; 
And great good fortune not to see or hear : 
Then wake me not at all: speak low—speak low !” ; 


Italian Liberty sleeps. Is there not one man who is not 
ashamed to waken her? Yes; there is one man—the Pope. This 
Pope, perchance. He has spoken out aloud. Has he broken 
the loved one’s slumbers? We shall see. But when the sons of 
liberty throughout the world hav@ echoed his manly cry, she 
will find waking sweeter still than sleep. The politicians have 
heard Leo’s warning, cheering voice. Watch the diplomatists ! 
They have ears for the people to-day. They are learning their 
lesson. Let us pray they learn more before we die. Whata 
glorious morn will that be on which Liberty, not ashamed to see 
or to hear, opens her eyes on Italy —free Italy! Meantime, 
fellow-Americans, let us rend the skies with our native shout: 
Down with all tyrants! To the deep sea with political tricks- 
ters! Equal rights for all men! Liberty forever! Luvviva/s 
Speak loud! speak loud! 


CARLO SPERANZA. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THERE is always something pleasant and suggestive in the 
work of George Macdonald, even though the pleasure is far 
from being unmixed and the suggestions not invariably valuable. 
The latter, especially, suffer from something which it seems 
paradoxical to call vagueness, since the points one feels 
inclined to cavil it are usually expressed with what looks at 
first sight like startling lucidity. Is there anything more mis- 
leading than clear-cut statements about essentially mysterious 
subjects? Mr. Macdonald has grown used by this time to the 
appellation of heretic from straight Protestant orthodoxy, and 
doubtless glories in it, since his fashion of heresy is one which in 
our days carries little obloquy with it and is no detriment to 
popularity with the readingepublic. At bottom we suspect him 
to be really not only more orthodox than his critics, both in 
his denials and his affirmations, but more so than is apparent 
even to himself. 

His latest story, The Elect Lady (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.), has fewer points of interest for the general reader than 
usual. Mr. Macdonald is more of a preacher, and his hero 
more of a prig, than the exigencies of even the determinately 
virtuous novelist actually demand, And while they each exhort 
and instruct by turns, the interests of the story suffer. There is 
not much story, to begin with, and no plot whatever. Some- 
thing in the way of development of character is done in Alexa 
and the laird, her father, but such real interest as the book pos- 
sesses centres—as it should, for that matter—in Dawtie, the “ elect 
lady.” .She is a simple little Scotch peasant, who has learned as 
a child from Andrew Ingram to walk as literally in the foot- 
_steps of our Lord as the circumstances of the case permitted. 
The circumstances, even in the case of innocent children, ignorant 
by no fault of theirs, yet still ignorant, and shut away from the 
channels through which His grace flows most freely, leave more 
to be desired than Mr. Macdonald is aware of. What he takes 
to be freedom is still bondage. His tether is longer than it once 
was, and he crops at all the grass within his reach, but there are 
wider pastures and more satisfying food beyond him. Meanwhile, 
for souls more restricted than his own, he has some messages worth 
delivering. Dawtie is very charming, and Andrew, prig though 
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he be, has many a nugget of solid gold like these to brighten up 
his hortatory speech with: 


“‘ Weel, ‘gien the deevil be goin’ aboot like a roarin’ lion, seekin’ whom 
he may devoor, as father says, it’s no likely He wouldna be goin’ aboot as 
weel, seekin’ to haud him aff 0’s!” 

“No man can be one with another who is not one with Christ.” 

“ I do not believe God’s will will be done, to all eternity, without my pray- 
ing for it. Where first am I accountable that His will should be done? Is 
it not in myself? How is His will to be done in me without my willing it ? 
Does He not want me... to will what He wills? And when I find I 
cannot, what am I to do but pray for help? I pray and He helps me.” 


This one Mr. Macdonald utters in his own person : 


“ Dawtie was at peace, because she desired nothing but what she knew He 
was best pleased to give her. Even had she cherished for Andrew the 
kind of love her mother feared, her Lord’s will would have been her com- 
fort and strength. If any onesay, ‘Then she could not know what love 
is!’ I answer, ‘That person does not know what the better love is, that 
lifts the being into such a serene air that it can fast from many things and 
yet be blessed beyond what any other granted desire could make it. ” 


Another issue of Appleton’s Town and Country Library, to 
which Zhe Elect Lady aiso belongs, is an anonymous novel called 
Arisiccracy. When Henry Holt published Democracy, some five 
or six years back, that skit at republican institutions was under- 
stood to have afforded much pleasure to such members of the 
upper classes in “the mother-country,” as Lord Sackville calls 
it, as had leisure and ability toread it. The present story is per- 
haps intended as a “ retort courteous” for the other one; certainly 
it has a good many laughs in it for whoever can go through it 
without making a wry face. The characters, so far as they 
represent members of the British aristocracy, are generally 
understood to be but thinly veil@d portraits. The story of it is 
not worth condensing, but some of the dialogue is eminently 
adapted to quotation. This scene takes place at “ Ashwynwick” 
(pronounced Azzick, explains the author with becoming gravity) 
“ Park, the seat of the Marquis of Oaktorrington (pronounced 
Otton), in Hertfordshire (pronounced Harfudsheer)” : 


“And now,” Lady Oaktorrington says, coming forward, “won’t some 
one help me about this Primrose meeting? I have to preside at the first 
meeting of our habitation to-morrow, and I don’t know in the least any- 
thing about it all. I depended on Lord Oaktorrington telling me.” 
* Haven't you got a book ?” asks Montie Vereker. ; 
“Yes, I have. But it doesn’t tell one anything. It assumes one 
knows everything when one knows nothing. I want to know such lots of. 
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things I hardly know where to begin. For instance, what are the princi- 
ples of the Conservative party? It’s the Conservative party the Primrose 
League belongs to, isn’t it ?” 

“ Most decidedly,” Lord Bouverie answers, pompously. “It was founded 
by Lord Beaconsfield, and ke was a Conservative.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot that. It’s kept up in his honor, of course. How 
silly of me! But the principles of the Conservative party, what are they ?” 

“I’m blessed if 7 could tell you ome, let alone the lot of ’em—if there are 
any,” says Lord Beyndour (pronounced Banner), “except that it’s against 
old Gladstone.” 

“ And supports Lord Salisbury,” adds Lord Bouverie, grandly. “ That’s 
quite sufficient. Um? Eh?” 

“ But what do they mean by calling it the Constitutional party ?” 

“ Because it upholds the Constitution,” says the Duke of Harborough. 
“JT should think any fool could tell that.” 

“Upholds the Constitution? What Constitution?” 

“ The Constitution of the Primrose League,” replies Lord Bouverie, 
with a sweep of his hand. “Um? Eh?” 

“I fancy it means the Constitution of England,” suggests the duke, 
humbly dismounting from his high horse as the road becomes more diffi- 
cult. ‘“ England’s got a Constitution, hasn’t it ?” 

“ Upon my word, I couldn’t tell you. I'd say it has,” answers Lord Beyn- 
dour. 

“Yes, I think it must have,” adds Montie Vereker, with one eye shut 
and the other gazing into space. “Else what do they mean by talking of 
the Constitutional party ?” 

“ Why don’t you ask mamma ?” says Emily Bouverie. “She’s a dame. 
So are Augusta and I, for that matter; but we know nothing about it at 
all.” Ruteeoa? -< 
“It doesn’t really matter, I should think,” says Lady Henry, “so long 
as you get people to vote for the Conservative candidates at elections. 
That’s really all you’ve got to do if you’re a dame. You haven’t had an 
election here? No. Well, we had one the other day at Lord Grafton’s, 
where I was staying. No one said anything about such boring stuff as 
principles and constitutions. We just bought a lot of things at the shops, 
and gave the village people a grand treat, with buns and tea for the women, 
and bread and cheese and beer for the men. Everything was decorated 
with primroses, don’t you know, and there was a large portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield, framed in laurel leaves, out on the lawn. Of course there 
were a lot of leaflets sent down from London to be distributed, showing up 
the villany of Gladstone and Chamberlain.” 

“Oh! pray don’t mention that dreadful man’s name again,” cries Lady 
Oaktorrington. “He wants to destroy the church and plant atheism in 
England in its place, I hear.” : 

“So does John Bright, the old square-toed, psalm-singing scoundrel!” 
says the duke. “He and Chamberlain want to abolish ws, too. A nice 
pair, truly!” 

“TI wonder they are not put in the Tower,” says Lady Oaktorrington, 
“or beheaded—or something. The Queen is far too lenient and forgiv- 
ing.” 
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“1 quite agree with you,” says Lord Bouverie, solemnly. “I wish 7 were 
on the throne. You'd see a different state of things in England then, I can 
assure you.” 


Four very good books for young girls are Minnie Caldweil, by 
the Rev. F. C. Kolbe, D.D. (New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates); Raymond Kershaw, by Ma- 
ria McIntosh Cox (Boston: Roberts Brothers); Zhe Youngest Miss 
Lorton, by Nora Perry, and Young Maids and Old, by Clara Louise 
Burnham, both published by Ticknor & Co. Dr. Kolbe’s stories 
(his book contains three of them, the scenes being all laid in Cape 
Town) belong to a class of which we have had far too few in 
Catholic light literature. Perhaps we shall hardly indicate the 
class better than we have already done in coupling them with the 
work of Miss Cox and Nora Perry. They deal with the exterior 
life as shaped and modelled from an interior whose inmost 
springs are kept more out of sight than is customary with our 
purveyors of wholesome fiction. No doubt it is less easy for a 
Catholic writer to ignore dogma and forget the sacraments than 
it is for others. When the “ charity of Christ constrains” a man 
or a woman, it has a way of burning up disguises which has to 
be reckoned with, and which makes the effort to spread nets out 
of sight of the birds one would like to catch a tolerably thankless 
one. Dr. Kolbe, though his pleasant tales are essentially reli- 
gious, has been able to avoid that difficulty, for the reason that 
he was writing for Catholic girls only, and so could take his skele- 
ton for granted. They give some pleasant glimpses of life at the 
Cape, but concern themselves chiefly with what one might calt 
the natural development of characters founded in the super- 
natural. 

Raymond Kershaw is primarily a story of the successful effort 
of the hero, a boy of nineteen, and his girl cousin, Alison Carter, 
to make a living for themselves and Raymond’s widowed mother 
by running a farm, raising stock, fruit, and vegetables for mar- 
ket; and only secondarily what our “ Anglican brethren” call 
“a church story.” It is very pleasantly told, and is full of useful 
hints. 

Miss Perry is always delightful, and the ten stories which 
make up her latest volume are, without exception, excellent and to 
be heartily recommended. Dolly Lorton is an especially pleas- 
ant little girl, in spite of—or, perhaps, because of ?—her indiscreet, 
good-natured tongue. The lessons Miss Perry inculcates are 
always worth studying, and her manner is itself a study. The 


best of this collection is That Ridiculous Child, but all are good. ° 
VOL, XLVIII.—26 
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Miss Clara Louise Burnham, in Young Maids and Old, gives 
another example of how well an honest-hearted and modest 
woman may amuse and entertain readers of her own sex. With- 
out one approach to dangerous ground she has drawn the picture 
of a good-hearted but flirty girl for one of her heroines, and with- 
out one trace of prudishness delineated extreme modesty, refine- 
ment, and reserve in the other, while involving both of them in 
cordial, honest, happily terminated love-making. And on that 
achievement we are heartily glad to congratulate her. She is 
never dull, and she never preaches, but her story leaves a thor- 
oughly pleasant and desirable impression on the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Henry James’s latest novel, Zhe Reverberator (New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co.), was worth writing and is worth 
reading—two things which do not always seem to us true of his 
work, much as we invariably admire his technique. Too many 
blows cannot well be aimed at that most distressing incidental 
result of “ freedom and equality” which makes the existence of 
the “society journal,” the gossiping, scandal-mongering news- 
paper, filled with details of private life and personal chatter, pos- 
sible among us. And though it may be idle to dream that Mr. 
James is read by many of those who are so made that they think 
it fame to see themselves and their doings chronicled in the 
weekly “social column” which scarcely one of our great jour- 
nals now omits to furnish, yet what more effectual shaft exists 
for piercing their pachydermatous tissue than that of the imper- 
sonal irony which impales without malice and tickets in a purely 
scientific spirit? Mr. James, though read by comparatively few, 
is talked about by almost everybody, and in this very clever 
piece of workmanship he has deserved that. the talk should be 
altogether favorable. 

The Reverberator is the name of an. American newspaper, 
whose foreign correspondent, George M. Flack, is in Paris at the 
opening of the story. There he meets and renews his acquain- 
tance with the Dossons, father and two daughters, with whom 
he had crossed the Atlantic a year earlier. There is no salient 
point about any of the Dossons, unless it be their singularly un- 
obtrusive lack of salience, which is so pronounced that it becomes 
almost a positive quality. They are rich, but they put on no 
airs; they are ignorant, but they pretend to no knowledge, not 
even the knowledge of their ignorance, which “ fits them loosely, 
like an easy glove.” Francie, the heroine, is the only one of 
them who reads anything but newspapers, and she varies that 
entertainment by nothing but Tauchnitz novels. She is very 
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beautiful, with fine lines, delightful color, and graceful, unaffect- 
ed, girlish manners. Her manners, however, do not appear to 
be a great part of her charm for Gaston Probert, a half-Ameri- 
can Frenchman, the only living son of a South Carolinian settled 
for many years in France. “ Born in Paris,” says Mr. James ip 
describing him, “he had been brought up altogether on French 
lines in a family which French society had irrecoverably ab- 
sorbed. His father, a Carolinian and a Catholic, was a Gallo- 
maniac of the old American type. His three sisters had mar- 
ried Frenchmen, and one of them lived in Brittany and the others 
much of the time in Touraine. His only brother had fallen dur- 
ing the terrible year in defence of their adoptive country.” 
Gaston is not Francina Dosson’s only admirer. He has been 
preceded by George M. Flack, whom the whole Dosson family 
regard as a great and elevated person on account of his sup- 
posed dignity as an editor. Even his modest disavowal of that 
title in favor of the more exact one of correspondent raises him 
in their estimation. They argue that if his abilities had not 
been of the most conspicuous type he would have been kept at 
home, drudging in the editorial office, instead of being furnished 
with travelling expenses and cards enabling him to interview all 
sorts of distinguished and titled foreigners. But, though they ad- 
mire him, and Papa Dosson might have been willing enough to ac- 
cept him as a son-in-law, and though Mr. James does not give his 
readers any special reason for supposing that Francie herself 
would have been unpersuadable, yet Mr. Flack by no means satis- 
fies the innocent ambition of the elder Miss Dosson for her beav- 
tiful little sister. Fidelia has brought the family abroad for the 
second time, knowing that rich American girls are said to do ex- 
tremely wellin the way of marriage “ over there,” and she has no 
idea of handing her over even to an American editor. Gaston 
Probert meets Miss Dosson’s entire approval and is not slow in 
gaining that of Francie also. His difficulty arises when he faces 
the thought of presenting the socially unpresentable Dossons to 
his father and sisters. However, he gets over that without too 
much trouble. He is one of a most united and affectionate 
family, who appreciate the fact that his heart is irrevocably en- 
gaged, and who end by yielding, though with some wry faces, 
graciously made in private for the most part, to Francie’s inno- 
cent charm and striking beauty. She is taken into their interior, 
and Gaston's favorite sister, by way of proving to the little girl 
how fully they have adopted her as one of themselves, tells her 
quantities of family gossip, including the fact that one of their 
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relatives “had that disease—what do they call it >—that she used 
to steal things in shops.” Now, all this,-and a good deal of a 
still more scandalous nature, Francie innocently repeats to Mr. 
George M. Flack, whose disappointment with regard to herself 
she pities, and with whose “aspirations,” as she calls them, she 
sympathizes, when he confides to her his great desire to get some 
“genuine, first-hand information, straight from the tap,” about 
the Parisian grand monde. Gaston is in America, attending to 
business for her father and his own, at the time when she is so 
obligingly candid. She knows that Mr. Flack is going to “ write 
a piece” about her, her portrait, which an “ American impres- 
sionist ” has painted, and her approaching marriage, for Zhe Re- 
verberator, but, to do her justice, she has no definite idea that he 
will repeat all the Probert gossip with which she supplies him, 
still iess that he will embellish and improve upon it: 

“ Of course I must be quite square with you,” the young man said. “If 
I want to see the picture, it’s because I want to write about it. The whole 
thing will go bang into 7he Reverberator. You must understand that in 
advance. I wouldn't write about it without seeing it.” 

“ Tespere bien!” said Francie, who was getting on famously with her 
French. “Of course if you praise him Mr. Waterlow will like it.” 

“ I don’t know that he cares for my praise, and I don’t care much whether 
he likes it or not. If yéu like it, that’s the principal thing.” 

“Oh! I shall be awfully proud.” 

“T shall speak of you personally—I shall say that you are the prettiest 
girl that has ever come over.” 

“ You may say what you like,” Francie rejoined. “It will be immense 
fun to be in the newspapers.” 


“Tt may be fun to you, but it’s death to us,” the Proberts say, 
like the frogs in the fable. “Oh! the most awful thing,” 
explains Francie’s prospective sister-in-law to that young lady 
when a family council sends for her to see what explanation, if 
any, she can offer for what has happened. 


“ «A newspaper sent this morning from America to my father, containing 
two horrible columns of vulgar lies and scandal about our family, about all 
of us, about you, about your picture, about poor Marguerite, calling her 
“Margot,” about Maxime and Léonie de Villepreux, saying he’s her lover, 
about all our affairs, about Gaston, about your marriage, about your sister 
and your dresses and your dimples, about our darling father, whose history 
it professes to relate in the most ignoble, the most revolting terms. 
Papa’s in the most awful state! But who has done it? Who has done it ? 
Who has done it?’ 

“Why! Mr. Flack—Mr. Flack!’ Francie quickly replied. She was 
appalled, overwhelmed, but her foremost feeling was the wish not to appear 
to disavow her knowledge.” 
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It is just here that one’s sympathetic admiration is for the first 
time roused by Francie, Though neither she nor her people can 
appreciate the sort of horror caused the Proberts by this publicity, 
she does comprehend the reality of it to them, and believes her- 
self to foresee that it will break up a marriage on which she has 
set her heart. But it never occurs to her to deny her share in 
the guilt of it—on the contrary, her compunction even exaggerates 
it by failing to suggest the palliative explanation which she 
might justly offer. She knows neither how to lie nor how to 
offer an excuse, but accepts the réle of culprit with that truly 
American naiveté which Mr, James is fond of making much of. 
It is a very good thing to start with, but somehow when it is a 
heroine’s only stock in trade, apart from her color, her facial lines, 
and her dimples, it does not excite a wildly patriotic enthusiasm. 
But then it was not meant to do so,and hence the common 
verdict which counts Mr. James as snobbishly un-American. 
still, given his limitations, which are strict, and not all self- 
chosen, we doubt if he could be in much better business than that 
to which he addressed himself in this little tale. 

Roberts Brothers reprint in admirable holiday style, with fine 
binding, paper, and numerous illustrations, the poet Thomas K. 
Hervey’s Book of Christmas. It is curious rather than interesting, 
has no special charm of manner, and possesses a plentiful lack of 
really valuable information or suggestion. But for those who 
have not Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book at hand, and who care 
to read about how Englishmen have eaten, drunken, carolled 
Christmas anthems, and generally amused themselves in the days 
preceding and following that most solemn and yet most joyful 
of all festivals excepting Easter, it will doubtless seem to have 
gaod points. : 

When Age grows Young (New York: Charles T. Dillingham) 
is entitled a romance by its author, Mr. Hyland C. Kirk. Its 
hero, Daniel Ritter, possesses from bovhood the ineradicable 
convjction that he “was not born to die.” A congenital and un- 
conscious “Christian scientist’ of the most advanced type, he 
thinks dying a mere blunder—like the robber in Paul Clifford, 
who with tears addresses his moribund chief with the exhorta- 
tion: “ Don’t you die, captain! Hany dam fool can do that!” 
Daniel cannot be brought to see any obvious necessity which 
should oblige a reasonably determined person to quit the present 
scene of human activity. Still, as he gradually becomes per- 
suaded that determination alone will not afford a perfect vantage- 
ground against the king of terrors, he begins to investigate life 
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scientifically, with a view to discovering the secret of perpetu- 
ating it. In the prime of his youth, and while yet engaged in 
this search, he is burned to death. Mr. Kirk’s novel, beginning 
with an apparition of Ritter or his double some three years after 
this accident, and going on at great length to detail Daniel’s 
boyhood, his beliefs and his researches, with the apparent view 
of inducing the reader’s belief in his resuscitation, ends lamely 
enough with the explanation that his supposed death was a mis- 
take, which he had availed himself of as a means to hide from 
persevering enemies while pursuing his biological studies in an 
underground cavern, in the congenial company of a tame panther. 
The story, considered as a source of entertainment, counts for 
little ; considered as speculation, it counts for nothing. Yet Mr. 
Kirk is an old speculator on the “ possibility of not dying,’’ a 
volume of his bearing that title, and propounding the view 
that endless life on the basis of physical existence is possible and 
desirable, having gained curiously hearty praise in many quar- 
ters. ‘“ The stubborn fact that all men now die,” he is bold to af- 
firm, “ts not different from the fact that rapid transit was impossible 
before steam was understood” (!) It may have been at the feet of 
Mr. Kirk that the Rev. Goodwin, D.D., had been sitting before 
he startled a convention of Methodist and Presbyterian divines 
some months since, with the assurance that it was time to give 
up preaching that the world is one day to be burned up. The 
world, he assured them, is not going to suffer any such indig- 
nity. It is bound toendure forever. In fact, it cannot afford to 
“eo out of business,” as he put it, just as Edison has been mak- 
ing all those stupendous discoveries by which time and space 
have been practically annihilated. Even Dr. Goodwin's clerical 
listeners, shocked though some of them were by his new 
eschatology, seemed as a body to conclude there might be some- 
thing to say for his side of the question, for they resolved, after 
some brief debate, that discussion of the subject was neither 
profitable nor desirable. “This isa mad world, my masters!” 
and few things in it are madder than the professed novelists 
who teach philosophy and theology, and the professed teachers 
who go to them to get bolstered up on knotty points of doctrine. 

The Egoist, which is the latest number we have received of 
Roberts Brothers’ popular edition of George Meredith's works, is 
what an Englishman of Richardson’s period might have called 
“monstrous clever.” It is certainly that, and to be that is a 
. great deal—but it is not more than that. Mr. Meredith has 


enormous talent. Now and then, as in several of the scenes in 
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The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, notably in the last one between 
Richard and Lucy, it touches so high a point that one is ready to 
credit him with genius, to accept as true the wildest of the wild 
encomiums which his true adorers lavish on his work. But from 
that not often-gained high-water mark our own admiration slips 
back in a fast-receding tide. Only a sudden storm has carried it 
so far, and when the flood is out one sees the stretch of mud, 
sand, and weedy rocks over which it flowed, and knows that 
one might have walked safely in rubber boots and oil-cloth 
through its heaviest welter. Stil!, it is much to have created for 
half an hour or so the impression of the deep sea, and the rock 
rising midway in it. 

That impression is never given by Zhe Lgoist, supremely 
clever as very much of it is. The insight of it is often so keen 
and penetrating, and its expression so clear-cut, that one strong 
though not abiding result of it is a sense that in Sir Willoughby 
Patterne Mr. Meredith has created an illusion by reproducing a 
real man, viewed from the coolly critical standpoint of his fellow- 
man. Here, one feels inclined to say,is the self-seeking, vain, 
egoistic heart of “ that kind of man” laid bare, shown up, not as 
he appears to himself and wishes to appear to women, but as he 
looks under the lens of a singularly disinterested fraternal regard. 
And, to be just to Mr. Meredith, that seems to be precisely what 
he aimed at—not to paint one egoist, but to give ‘a chosen 
sample, digestibly ”; to condense into an acrid yet nose-tickling 
essence the mildly unpleasant odor of a whole garden full of 
dahlias and London-pride. And as he aimed at that result, and 
hit it, he must be acknowledged an artist, often supremely adroit 
in his manipulation, and irresistibly comic in his achievement. 
Some of the scenes toward the close of the novel, that especially 
where Sir Willoughby offers himself to Letitia, and is too sharply 
impaled on his own vanity to be able to believe her refusal arises 
from anything but sheer misunderstanding, are wonderfully droll. 
But to have aimed, and so successfully, at such a mark, in itself 
ranks Mr. Meredith among the critics rather than the creators in 
art. Still, for any good place but the highest we are most willing 
to accord him our suffrage. One curious point in a writer who 
often seems so felicitous in his choice of words for his ideas is 
that this verbal charm seems to vanish in the effort of reading 
him aloud. Then we have found him tire even listeners and 
readers of more than average endurance. 

Like all of Mr. Meredith’s novels, 7he Egoist is too bulky. 
Skilful as his padding is, it does not frankly escape the familiar, 
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yielding character of bran. Here and there throughout its more 
than five hundred close-printed pages we have marked passages 
quotable for insight or for drollery, but the scenes are too long 
to be given in full, and too connected not to be spoiled by con- 
densation. 

Here is a specimen of some acute moralizing on women: 


“Maidens are commonly reduced to read the masters of their destinies 
by their instincts ; and when these have been edged by over-activity, they 
must hoodwink their maidenliness to suffer themselves to read: and then 
they must dupe their minds, else men would soon see they were gifted to 
discern, Total ignorance being their pledge of purity to men, they have to 
expunge the writing of their perceptives on the tablets of the brain: they 
have to know not when they do know. The instinct of seeking to know, 
crossed by the task of blotting knowledge out, creates that conflict of the 
natural with the artificial creature to which their ultimately-revealed 
double-face, complained of by ever-dissatisfied men, is owing. Wonder in 
no degree that they indulge a craving to be fools, or that many of them 
act the character. Jeer at them as little fornot showing growth. You have 
reared them to this pitch, and at this pitch they have partly civilized you. 
Supposing you to want it done wholly, you must yield just as many points 
in your requisitions as are needed to let the wits of young women reap their 
due harvest and be of good use to their souls. You will then have a fair 
battle, a braver, with better results.” 


And here are some characteristic Meredith touches, 4 propos 
of Sir Willoughby’s half-hearted effort to divest himself of his 
old love, Lzetitia, in compliment to Clara, the new: 


“In the hundred and fourth chapter of the thirteenth volume of the 
Book OF EGOISM it is written: Possession without obligation to the object pos- 
sessed approaches felicity. 

“It is the rarest condition of ownership. Forexample: the possession 
of land is not without obligation both to the soil and the tax-collector; 
the possession of fine clothing is oppressed by obligation ; gold, jewelry, 
works of art, enviable household furniture, are positive fetters; the pos- 
session of a wife we find surcharged with obligation. In all these cases 
possession is a gentle term for enslavement, bestowing the sort of felicity 
attained to by the helot drunk. You can have the joy, the pride, the 
intoxication of possession; you can have no free soul. 

“ But there is one instance of possession, and that the most perfect, which 
leaves us free, under not a shadow of obligation, receiving ever, never 
giving, or, if giving, giving only of our waste ; as it were (sauf votre respect) 
by form of perspiration, radiation, if you like; unconscious poral bountiful- 
ness; and it is a beneficent process for the system. Our possession of an 
adoring female’s worship isthis instance. The soft, cherishable Parsee is 
hardly at any season other than prostrate. She craves nothing save 
that you continue in being—her sun; which is your firm constitutional 
endeavor ; and thus you have a most exact alliance, she supplying spirit 
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to your matter, while at the same time presenting matter to your spirit— 
verily a comfortable opposition. The gods do bless it. 

“That they do so indeed is evident in the men they select for sucha 
felicitous crown and aureole. Weak men would be rendered nervous by 
the flattery of a woman’s worship; or they would be for returning it, at 
least partially, as though it could be bandied to and fro without emulgence 
of the poetry; or they would be pitiful and quite spuil the thing. Some 
would be for transforming the beautiful solitary vestal flame by the first 
effort of the multiplication-table into your hearth-fire of slippered affection. 
So these men are not they whom the gods have ever selected, but rather 
men of a pattern with themselves, very high and very solid men, who main- 
tain the crown by holding divinely independent of the great emotion they 
have sown, 

“A clear approach to felicity had long been the portion of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne in his relations with Letitia Dale. She belonged to him: he was 
quite unshackled by her. She was everything that was good in a parasite, 
nothing that was bad. His dedicated critic she was, reviewing him with a 
favor equal to perfect efficiency in her office; and whatever the world 
might say of him, to her the happy gentleman could constantly turn for his 
refreshing balsamic bath. She flew to the soul in him, pleasingly arousing 
sensations of that inhabitant; and he allowed her the right to fly, in the 
manner of kings, as we have heard, consenting to the privileges acted on 
by cats. These may not address their majesties, but they may stare; nor 
will it be contested that the attentive circular eyes of the humble domestic 
creatures are an embellishment to royal pomp and grandeur. . . . Further, 
to quote from the same volume of THE BOOK: There zs pazn in the surrender- 
ing of that we are fain to relinquish. The idea is too exquisitely attenuate, 
as are those of the whole body-guard of the heart of Egoism, and will slip 
through you unless you shall have made a study of the gross of volumes of 
the first and second sections of THE Book, and that will take you up to se- 
nility; or you must make a personal entry into the pages, perchance, or an 
escape out of them” 


The last italics are our own. They indicate, if we do not 
grandly mistake, the secret source of much of the Meredithan 
insight into the core of things. “Look in thy heart and write” 
is a simpler and older formula amounting to the same thing. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


FOUND IN A NEWSPAPER, 


A few years ago there came to a house in Texas a parcel wrapped in a news- 
paper. The son of the house took up this wrapper in an idle moment and found 
it to be a Catholic weekly. 

All that he had heard of Catholics led him to believe them to be a “ hard 
lot.” Perhaps he had an ill-defined notion that priests and nuns are not without 
horns. He had read when younger a story of what purported to be Mexican 
life, in which story much mention was made of the “adoration of the Virgin.” 
He connected, in a way, the Virgin of the story with Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 
The goddess, as he called her, of the book interested him deeply. He wondered 
much about her, and would have been glad to learn something more of her, in- 
stinctively knowing that it would be useless to ask for information from his kins- 
folk or his friends. 

All remembrance of the “ goddess” had not left him when he took up this 
Catholic newspaper to read. The first article to meet his eye was entitled 
“‘What Catholic Devotion to Mary is.” He read and reread the article, and 
for the first time understood something of what is meant by the Incarnation of 
God the Son. And, he says, the thought came to him in the words of Elizabeth, 
for he is a diligent reader of the Scripture, ‘“ Why is it that the Mother of my 
Lord should come unto me?” From babyhood he had heard much of a saving 
faith in Jesus. Little by little, not all at once, it dawned on him that he did not 
in the least know in what this saving faith consisted. He blamed himself for his 
want of knowledge, and with lowliness of heart went to his minister to be in- 
structed. 

It would be impossible to put in words his amazement when he discovered 
that the minister was as knowledgeless as himself—more so, for he was enlight- 
ened somewhat by the article on devotion to Mary. He was told to believe, and 
when he asked, “ Believe what?” he was told to have faith. “Faith in what?” 
he repeated, and there was reproach in the tone of the voice that said, “ Are you 
not a believer?” It was a circle; and he might have likened it to the buggy- 
wheels he saw from the minister’s window spinning along over the parched road, 
scattering dust that choked and blinded. One text of Scripture was now con- 
stantly in his mind: “Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” 

The theme of the newspaper article spoken of was that of the Incarnation. 
The word was not a new one to him. The Theosophic “craze” had mildly at- 
tacked his native town. Much, at that time, had been spoken in his presence of 
the incarnation of Buddha, and he heard many inquiries as to what is Buddhism. 
He never heard any one condemned for seeking an acquaintance with this religion, 
and he heard many regrets that the works of the disciples of Buddha were not 
more easy of access. “For,” these seekers into untruth said, “we would get 
just what they believe from the works of Buddhists.” 

Of the Incarnation of God the Son he knew nothing, neither had he ever 
heard it spoken of. It is true that Christmas day was kept in the Sunday-school 
and at home. No one, however, associated the day with the Word made Flesh. 
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At the Sunday-school there was a Christmas-tree, and the superintendent, dis- 
guised as Santa Claus, distributed gifts to the children. Never a word was said 
of the Child, cradled in a manger, who gave that day a name and a reason for 
being. He sought hopelessly to find out what in reality the doctrine of the In- 
carnation is. There was reason for his hopelessness. All he learned from his 
anxious inquiry was that Jesus Christ as man was not at all God, though the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity is. It was then he heard of the Unitarians, 
and he thought them more logical than were his acquaintances. 

The soiled newspaper he held on to. It was precious to him. Not that 
he had any thought of becoming a Catholic, but he was grateful to it for having 
roused in him a desire to know better that Jesus in whom he had been told so 
often to believe, and who he felt he must believe was God. One day he asked a 
friend did Catholics believe in Jesus. He was told they did, but that they adored 
Mary. The article on devotion to Mary was very far from countenancing any 
adoration of her. Remembering this, he denied that Catholics adored Mary. 
“ But they call her Mother of God,” this one said triumphantly. 

It puzzled him greatly. He could not understand. If Jesus was God, and 
Mary his mother, why was it wrong to call her so? You see, he believed in the 
God-Man ; the one to whom he spoke did not. He went back to his newspaper. 
In the article that interested him was a petition, “ Mary, pray for me.” A 
thought came over him to pronounce these words aloud. How would they 
sound? He said them, with awe and cold shuddering. In his ignorance he 
felt as though he had pronounced an incantation. Not for long this. After a 
little while he added the petition to his daily prayers. 

It was now that he became curious to know something of Catholic belief. He 
received no encouragement in the search after knowledge that he undertook. 
He was advised not to tamper with anything Catholic. The words Papist and Ro- 
manist were seldom used in his town. Catholic was considered sufficiently con- 
temptuous. Indeed, to call one of his townsmen a Catholic would have been as 
great an insult as you could offer him. When he persisted, he was offered works 
on the church by the church’s enemies. He said he would prefer to have some 
books by Catholic authors. It was sweetly innocent in the youth to believe that 
such books would be given him. No, he was told, that would never do. He 
would find nothing but lies in such books. Catholics never told the truth about 
themselves. He thought of the works of the disciples of Buddha. But he 
said nothing. There was an advertisement of a spare number of Catholic books 
in his newspaper. For these books he sent. 

Many days had to pass before these books could come to him, and he spent them, 
advised to do so, in searching the Scripture. He had been used to read his Bible 
daily, having a superstitious notion that every such reading must necessarily ad- 
vance him a step nearer heaven. Now he read to learn. Th: wonderful first 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel spoke to him as it had never spoken before. He 
had read of the God Incarnate having founded a church, but, like most of his 
“ persuasion,” attached little or no meaning to what he read. It became clear to 
him now that not only had a church been founded, but that that church was to 
endure for all time. Not for a moment did he believe that this church was one 
of the warring sects about him. Neither did it yet come to him that the church 
ef the Scripture was one and the same with the Catholic Church. 

His reading prepared him for The Fazth of our Fathers, the first of the 
books sent for that he read. This book to him was a revelation, and a perfect 
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one. It now became nigh impossible for him to restrain his indignation when he 
heard the church belied. Yet much restraint on his part was necessary. He 
wished to be further instructed in the one living faith. Had he let it be known 
whither he was tending, obstacles that for him would have been insurmountable 
would be laid in the. way of his getting knowledge. Secrecy was a thing alto- 
gether hateful to him, and he suffered as an early Christian suffered, forced to 
mole in the ground, to keep hidden within him the precious faith confided to his 
care till such time as he should be called on openly to confess it. His time had 
not yet come. Come it would, he knew, and he must patiently bide its coming. 

Guided by further advertisements found on the fly-leaves of his books, he 
procured other Catholic works. These last were as carefully read as had been 
the first. His diligence was admirable. He was very anxious to meet a priest. 
No priest dwelt in his town; as far as he knew, no priest had ever put foot in it. 
The nearest one to where he lived was some forty miles away. Greatly to his 
joy, something happened which caused him to visit the town where this priest 
dwelt. He had discovered that of the idolatries and foolishnesses attributed to 
Catholics, not one was believed in or practised by them. With other false ideas 
went the revolting picture that had been limned for him of a Catholic priest. 
His imagination drew for him another picture, of a falseness, also. He expected 
to meet with an angelic being. What he found was a little old gentleman busily 
reading a black-bound book, clad in a long black garment which he wondered at, 
never having seen the like before. A whimsical thought struck him that at any 
rate it was not the notorious scarlet robe. : 

Father A——, without pausing in his reading, motioned him to a chair. He 
sat down, a repulsed feeling overcoming him. This feeling of repulsion was 
quickly succeeded by a complacent thought that when the priest knew what he 
came for there would be an opening of arms. And he made to himself a pleas- 
ant enough picture of his being welcomed as was the prodigal son. The picture 
was not very clear as to the killing of the fatted calf, for he could not readily con- 
ceive in what the calf in this instance was to consist. At last Father A—— laid 
down his breviary and listened to him state his case. When he had ended the 
priest leisurely wiped his spectacles and replaced them on his nose. Then he 
spoke seriously and with deep reverence of God's great goodness in putting into 
this youth’s heart a desire to know the Truth; of the immense favor it is to be 
one of Christ’s fold; advised prayer and reading Catholic books ; regretted that 
the youth lived at such a distance from a Catholic church. Having said all this, 
the priest gave him his blessing and bade him good-morning. He left the priest 
a wiser if not yet a happier youth. He had learned the lesson that all converts 
have to learn—that they can give nothing to God's church, but that they have © 
everything to get from that church. 

Very different was this interview from what he remembered of X——, who left 
the Primitive Methodists to become a “‘ Hard-Shell Baptist.” There had been tea- 
drinkings for X , and areception ; and he was called Brother X——,, and every- 
body seemed to think that a great event had taken place when X—— became a 
“H.S.B.” He desired no tea-drinkings nor any of the other good things that 
had come to X——, but, more than he had any idea of, he had looked for a warm 
reception because his fither was what the newspapers call a “prominent citizen.” 
His cheeks glowed with shame because of his impertinent self-esteem, and he 
saw his little personality dwindling into utter insignificance before that tremen- 
dous, everlasting fact, God’s Holy Catholic Church. 
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There had been much of alloy in the preciousness of the humility with which 
he had searched into the mysteries of the faith. It was a truer humility that 
guided the search he continued, that governed his successful attempt at instruct- 
ing himself for the step he was determined on, more than ever, of becoming a 
Catholic. He was now in his nineteenth year, and his father-determined to send 
him to college. The youth, with what was perhaps incipient “ Jesuitical crafti- 
ness,” asked that he be allowed to choose the college to which he should be sent. 
His father gave his consent to this, not promising lightly or because he was a 
careless father, but because he had confidence in his son’s judgment. In the 
newspaper which he so highly prized and so carefully preserved the youth found 
the advertisement of a Catholic college in an adjoining State. With many mis- 
givings he told his father. of his wish to go to this Catholic college. To his 
astonishment, his father not only consented but actually commended him for his 
wise choice. “The professors at this college,” he said, “‘are good teachers, 
and,” he added tersely, ‘“ they'll keep you clean.” In a few weeks, to his not un- 
mingled happiness, he found himself in a college where all were Catholics; that 
college in a town where every man, woman, and child was of the one fold. His 
happiness was only incomplete because he was not as those about him were, but 
he consoled himself with the thought that in a few days he would not be the 
only one there without a wedding-garment. 

What was his dismay when, on speaking to a priest of the college about his 
wish to be baptized, he received a decided repulse partaking somewhat of the 
nature of a rebuff. He was told that, though sufficiently instructed to be bap- 
tized, he had not his father’s consent. He was not of age, and before anything 
could be done that consent must be obtained. He went to the president of the 
college, only to meet with a like repulse. He was told to write for his father’s 
consent, though such writing, it was added, would probably bring a summons for 
him to return home. 

He was miserably unhappy. He almost longed that there might be some 
truth in those vast mendacities, perpetrated on silly, credulous folk, of inquisitorial 
assemblies that forced one, whether or no, into the Catholic Church. In the ab- 
sence of such convenient congregations he saw nothing for him to do but to 
write to his father. This he did. The answer to his petition was a refusal down- 
right ; a letter to make him sad, for he saw that his father was sad. Other letters 
were written on both sides, letters that seemed to have but one result—to make 
him all but hopeless. 

He suffered much. He was tortured with envy of others for the blessings 
they had, though some of them held their treasures lightly—blessings in which he 
could have no part. It was bitter anguish for him to remain away, shut out from 
the Holy Communion his companions could so freely receive. At last a day came, 
in answer to many prayers, that brought a letter containing his father’s consent. 

Happy was he in his baptism, and happy is he in the possession that has been 
given him ; happy in being an instrument of good to others. In that house where 
he had had uncanny notions of priests, in that house where the first glimpse of 
God’s great Light of Faith met his spiritual gaze, in that house—the town lacking 
a church—God’s priests have entered, and there have offered more than once the 
unceasing sacrifice, Holy Mass. 

It may be objected by some one who may read this true narration that the ig- 
norance of those outside the church concerning the mystery of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God has been exaggerated. That it has not will be sufficiently proved 
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if such a one would put the question, “‘ What is the Incarnation?” to almost any 
non-Catholic; or, if this one be not a Catholic, let him put the question to 
himself. He will find that he is virtually a Nestorian. The writer of this, while 
yet himself a Protestant, heard on two different occasions preached from a non- 
Catholic pulpit the doctrine that Christ could sin, and a portion, at least, of the 
two congregations found this a consoling doctrine—“it makes Christ so much 
more like us.” This is blasphemy, but not the writer’s. 

It is as true to-day as it was in the days of the Council of Ephesus that he 
who denies the Mother denies the God-Man. 


THE REPORT OF THE ENGLISH COMMISSION ON EDUCATION AND THE 
NEW YORK “ TIMES.” 


We have read with pleasure an article in the New York Z7mes of September 
30, entitled “The Religious Problem in English Schools,” in which the editor 
admits that there is a problem to be solved even in American schools, which 
hitherto have been held by many to be altogether perfect, insomuch that the 
least fault- finding with them was put down as an attack on education, or at least 
on the principle of education dy the state. 

Indeed, so enthusiastic have some people been in their admiration of the sys- 
tem that itseems to have been useless for any one to point out a defect in it, or 
even so much as to justify themselves against such false suspicions or accusa- 
tions as, in the heat of their love and consequent indignation, the upholders of 
education, purely secular as it now is, were moved to entertain and bring forward. 
Many articles and essays have been written and speeches made by Catholics to 
show that their church is not now (history proves that she was not in past ages) 
opposed to education nor even to state education. There have been, indeed, one 
or two over-zealous theorizers who objected to the state having anything to do 
with education, but they were never authorized to speak for the Catholic Church 
or for their fellow-Catholics, and hence their opinions were their own private 
property. 

The declaration of our real belief in public Christian schools was made ap- 
parently to the deaf and to the blind—so blind, indeed, that they were not merely 
unable to read the Catholic statements, but they could not even see the parochial 
school-houses springing up on every side all over the land. These were built by 
the self-sacrifice of citizens already taxed for the public schools, because they sin- 
cerely and honestly held that a very important and even vital branch of education 
was not supplied in the latter. With such substantial arguments as costly build- 
ings and teachers of their own, engaged in precisely the same work as the public 
schools, sometimes only across the street from them, one would suppose that fair 
men would perceive that they were not built out of hatred of learning, but that, as 
the Zzmes says, there was “a problem” of a serious nature yet to be solved, so 
that the state education might be suited to all its citizens. 

This is the religious difficulty which exists here as well as in England, and let 
us thank God that, as the editor says, “the American people are hardly less im- 
patient than the English with the secular character of education.” It is safe to 
say that if their ancestors had not believed and acted on the belief that religion 
is “anelement of great importance in a system of schools,” there would be no 
United States of America for us to live in. This Republic is a product of the 
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Christian religion and of Christian principles, and it is idle to look for liberty ex- 
cept where Christianity has taken hold. The fathers of the Republic were reli- 
gious-minded almost to a man. Now we want Christianity in the schools, and we 
would like to have undivided Christianity, with no distinction or difference in reli- 
gious belief, as it was once—although, indeed, for a very short time, since even in 
St. Paul’s time Christians had begun to form sects and schisms. But the trouble 
is that we cannot practically get that kind of Christianity ; we of course, as Catho- 
lics, say and believe that we can furnish it, but the people as a unit will not agree 
with us. Well, what are we todo? No true American would say: Let the state 
force some one particular denomination on all. On the other hand, we know that 
while each holds certain peculiar tenets, some points of grave importance to the 
state are common to all denominations. Then let the state unite itself, not with 
one only, but with all of them, and say: I want your help in educating the child. 
I want you to sit down with me and let us settle upon some plan by which the 
young, while enjoying the benefits of a Secular education at the expense of the 
public, may not be deprived of your salutary counsels. 

The Royal Commission (of England) which gave occasion to the article in 
the 7zmes, and of which Cardinal Manning was a member, found 


‘That all classes in England desired to give their youth a moral and religious training, 
even if the instruction did not come under the direction of the school inspectors. It was also 
found that nearly one-third of the children, if not taught morals in the school, would neither be 
taught at home nor through the different. denominations. The poor children who needed the 
training of the heart and conscience would not receive it outside of the board school at all.” 


Further, quoting with approval Mr. Sharpe, whom they eulogize as ‘‘one of 
the greatest authorities in the practical working of such institutions,” they say 
that 


‘““It is very undesirable to have persons of different religious faiths in the same college ; and, 
though the religious difficulty seems to be partially overcome in the case of undenominational 
colleges, yet it is at the sacrifice of denominational instruction, which is most valuable in produc- 
ing a race of religious and moral teachers,” 


Such is the opinion of fifteen out of twenty-three of the members of the Royal 
Commission—the majority report. The denominational system is in actual use 
in England, and they declare it to be unwise to change it to the secular or neutral 
system which we have in the United States. Yet they do not object to purely 
secular schools for ¢hose who desire them. This is our position exactly. Catho- 
lics have no quarrel with anybody. They only want their own children properly 
brought up. What the English say of their country is equally true in ours, and 
perhaps the religious school is more necessary here on account of the general 
tone of society, which, tending towards individual freedom and early emancipation 
of the young from the control of the old, has more need of religious restraints. 
The main objection brought forward against denominational participation in 
public education arises from the desirableness (in the opinion of some) of mould- 
ing all the children according to one American type of character. Catholics have 
always held that unity of religious faith is an advantage to a nation even in a 
temporal point of view, and hence the ideal which these men have of the Ameri- 
can citizen of the future is not an untrue one; but we must look at things as they 
are. If we were all of one faith, or could be made so by state schools, there 
would be some practical sense in this reasoning ; but we are not and will not be 
perhaps for ages. Which, then, shall we choose? To continueas we are now, a 
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nation Christian, although divided into sects? or shall we become pagan or ag- 
nostic for the sake of becoming uniform? It seems to us that with all the draw- 
backs of religious division inside of Christianity among our population things 
have gone on pretty well. We did not see that the Northern soldiers were léss 
patriotic because different regiments had chaplains of different denominations, 
according to the belief of their members; we are not aware that there was any 
want of unity in camp or on the battle-field on account of that. Is it likely that if 
they were all of one way of thinking, and that way mere agnosticism or secularism, 
with no hope of heaven or fear of hell or trust in God, that such sameness would 
have made citizens more ready to sacrifice themselves for others and braver de- 
fenders of the flag and country ? 

Would it improve matters if to-morrow all political parties should coalesce 
into one? The Republican, perhaps, will answer yes, if all become Republicans, 
and so the Democrats will say likewise. But “gwot capita tot sententi@,” as Hor- 
ace has it, and as long as heads will differ men will instinctively seek out those of 
their own way of thinking and organize with them for protection, and for aggres- 
sion too. The few philosophers who can be neutral and stand alone entirely free 
from partisanship or “sectarianism” might be carried in a horse-car, and will 
probably be theorizers only and exert mighty little influence and do less work in 
‘any direction. To make religion “ unsectarian”’ (szc) or undenominational, so that 
your Christian of the future would have no particular creed, no particular church 
or pastor or traditions, and would be neutral wherever there is any controversy, is 
to emasculate it entirely. This age and country is of all others the one when and 
where men w7// organize and form themselves into parties, or let us say “‘ denom- 
ination.” If then it is desirable to have religion in education, why should not 
the editor suggest that a commission be appointed here, on the English plan, to 
inquire z#Zo the facts at all events, and “ prepare them for the statesman” who 
will one of these days be called upon to save the Republic by supporting its reli- 
gious foundation, which is being so rapidly undermined by the prevalence of god- 
lessness ? The Catholic Church will give all the information it possesses, and 
perhaps we could suggest some way of meeting this difficulty and satisfying both 
Catholic and Protestant parents without union of church and state, and without 
taxing anybody for religious teaching. 

PATRICK F, MCSWEENY. 





THE “CENTURY’S” HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 


The war of the Rebellion is, next to the Revolutionary war, the most important 
epoch in our history, perhaps in the history of the world. There is no parallel to 
be found to that mighty struggle in the history of civilization, or at least of mod- 
ern civilization. When has there been a war fought so honestly and to so per- 
fect a close, and whose results have been so providentially adjusted to the best 
interests of both parties? A man’s bitterest enemies are those of his own house- 
hold, and so are a nation’s. And this enmity in the bosom of our national family 


* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Being for the most part Contributions by Union 
and Confederate Officers. Based upon the Century War Series. Edited by Robert Underwood 
Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel, of the Editorial Staff of the Century Magazine, New York: 
The Century Co, 
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burst out into a furious, long-continued, and most bloody struggle. The hatred 
of the sections was sealed with blood, and the poison of a deadlier hate was 
rubbed into the open wounds by the first measures of reconstruction. And yet 
within a generation the sections are at perfect peace without a standing army or 
without national garrisons at the South, other than “the bivouac of the dead ” 
Union soldiers in the national cemeteries adjacent to the great battle-fields. 

All this is fact, and is evident to intelligent men, not only to ourselves, but 
even more so to foreigners. But a singular and unique witness to the peaceful 
resultant of the deadliest of modern wars is exhibited in these volumes. They 
form a complete military history of the war from beginning to end, written by 
participants on both sides, many of them high in command, all living at peace 
with each other and exhibiting only a desire to contribute the best evidence of 
the manly qualities of the combatants and the military science of the leaders. 

It is a symposium on the battles and strategy of the war, furnished by the men 
who personally conducted its operations. The men who less than a generation 
ago were divided by a line of fire, and whose dearest purpose then was to put 
each other to death, are now calmly and peacefully gathering the moral and 
scientific lessons of the great conflict. It is amazing with what kindliness and 
entire good-nature these men discuss together their battles and campaigns—men 
whose very names meant slaughter and destruction to each other. That this has 
been done is owing to the generosity and public spirit of the owners of the 
Century Magazine ; and that it has been done so well, edited so perfectly, and 
supplemented by such a thorough sifting of figures and other statistics gathered 
from the records of the United States War Department, is owing to the competent 
editorial work of Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel. As 
published serially in that great monthly they attracted widespread attention. The 
numerous illustrations have been made from sketches or photographs taken al- 
ways on the spot, and in many cases at or right after the time of the occurrence, 

But the reader would be mistaken if he supposed that this great work is a 
mere reproduction of the text of the Century war articles. Even so, it would have 
made a splendid and unique work. But the whole letter-press has been recast, 
and the type, apparently new throughout, is of a much larger form, the lines run- 
ning across the page, and the size of the volumes reaching almost to a quarto, 
We do not know whether the pictures are simply reproductions from the maga- 
zine ; they seem to us to be often enlarged. 

The contributions here given which did not appear in the magazine, and are 
therefore entirely new to the public, are so numerous and in many Cases so im- 
portant as to make this work of altogether superior value to the bound volumes 
of the monthly. The articles referred to are fully as finely and as copiously illus- 
trated as those already known to the public. But these volumes possess an ad- 
ditional feature of excellence in the carefully prepared and accurate résumé that 
concludes the account of each action, whether military or naval. The names and 
officers of each regiment or battery that took part in the engagement, the loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing, etc., are given at length, and for the Confederate as 
well as for the Federal forces. The reader is assisted in understanding the 
relative positions and the movements of the opposing forces by numerous maps 
showing the region of the country operated over and the precise topographical 
features of the battle-fields. 

It seems to us that until the inventive genius of man takes a long stride for- 
ward and finally reproduces the exact tints of nature by means of the press, that 
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the printer’s art can offer these volumes as its most excellent product. It is well 
that they tell the story of one of our heroic epochs, and are sold for a price which 
will place them in the homes of the humblest artisans and farmers of our coun 
try. j 
Our praise may seem fulsome; the fault we find with it ourselves is that it 
but feebly conveys our admiration for the writers, printers, publishers, and own- 
ers of this marvellous work. 


READING CIRCLES. 


Many young ladies who are graduated from Catholic academies and other 
schools feel, when school-time is past, a mature desire for self-improvement. 
They seek a more advanced course of Catholic reading; they have acquired a 
love for still deeper study. For this they need competent guidance and encour- 
agement. 

A’plan has been proposed to meet these requirements which is well worthy of 
consideration. The writer recommends the formation of a society which would 
be conducted for the benefit of the Catholic women of the United States. The 
society would confine itself to Catholic literature, Catholic subjects, Catholic 
writers. This field is undoubtedly large, but if thought desirable it might be 
restricted to American writers. Such a society should in no way be exclusive ; it 
should be managed with a liberal desire to give due recognition to all concerned. 
It would differ from local literary clubs inasmuch as there need be no social 
element; everything could be done by correspondence. Meetings of members, 
however, might be held for the interchange of ideas and the better understanding 
of subjects pertaining to self-improvement. Classified lists of books could be 
arranged for those desiring information regarding particular subjects. 

The foremost object of the society would be to counteract as far as possible 
the general indifference shown towards Catholic literature, to suggest ways and 
means of acquiring a knowledge of our own writers. In a general way this de- 
sire for an elective course of reading would enlarge our knowledge of the church, 
its effect upon civilization, the arts, science, and literature. We would more easily 
realize the idea of the church as a whole, and its members as individuals, and get 
a correct Catholic view regarding subjects relating to events and personages past 
and present. We can readily see that such a society would produce much good. 

Catholic papers are constantly lamenting the want of interest in Catholic 

literature and the injudicious selection of books. Public libraries contain many 
of our best Catholic works, but they are much neglected. The taste of Catho- 
lic readers is not sufficiently educated. Our Catholic libraries are often incom- 
plete. Among many books to make a good selection is very difficult. Does the 
fault lie with the people, or with the failure to directly suggest better books to 
them ? 
' It is a fact, moreover, that many of the more educated of our young ladies 
know very little of the writers of their own religion, or the place of excellence 
these writers have attained. Catholic literary aspirants are disheartened. They 
should be encouraged by opening through such an organization as this the vast field 
of labor for the Catholic littérateur. Indications are not wanting that many now 
read novels which contain little more than the amorous intrigues of the French 
society dame or the unending flirtations of the English lord. 

With a definite plan for home study these young women might be induced to 
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make a profitable course of reading. To select what is desirable to be read, to 
arrange courses, to designate the best and most practical, to aid the development 
of just discrimination, this would be the task of some willing, responsible persons 
in authority. With all the valuable suggestions the document contains, we would 
propose that the society be not solely for the higher classes of young ladies, but 
likewise for the masses of Catholic working-girls. By this means literature of a 
light, sensational character would be discarded for profitable novels, Catholic 
romances, useful biography. There would be needed a directory of all Catholic 
books from David down to Hendrik Conscience and Christian Reid, which exten- 
sive field, however, would be divided into courses. Some comments should be 
added to distinguish the books of a high order of excellence. 

We heartily commend the plan. We remember the good St. Anselm’s So- 
ciety has done in England, and, though we may not be able to follow its work in 
every detail, its spirit could and should animate the organization of the society 
here proposed. We have endeavored to give some outline of the need, the aim, 
and the good to be accomplished through such a society. It must be, if properly 
organized and carefully conducted, a potential factor in securing what is at 
present one of our greatest needs—a Catholic reading public. We therefore 
submit the plan to our readers and invite their comments, their suggestions, their 
co-operation. We commend it to the consideration of the Catholic press of the 
country, and would instance the success of such organizations as the Chautauqua 
Society or the Agassiz Association as a guarantee of the good that might come 
from a Catholic society organized on the same or a similar ‘plan. All communi- 
cations should be addressed to “ Reading Circle,” office of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, 6 Park Place, New York City. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SPECIAL DEVOTION TO THE HOLY Guosr: A Manual for the Use of Semi- 
narians, Priests, Religious, and Christian People. By the Very Rev. 
Dr. Otto Zardetti, V.G. With a Letter of Introduction by the Rt. Rev. 
sone Keane, D.D., Bishop of Richmond. Milwaukee: Hoffmann 

rothers. 


This book is published to aid souls to live by the instinct of the Holy 
Spirit. It is designed for all Christian people,.but is especially prepared 
for the use of those who serve the altar or aspire todo so. The author 
affirms that he has always had a lively appreciation of the office of God 
the Holy Ghost in the sanctification of men, and hence on previous occa- 
sions has published short Latin treatises showing the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the Blessed Sacrament, the Blessed Virgin, and on like subjects. 
The immediate cause of this little volume is the exhortation of the Third 
Plenary Council calling upon all who aspire to the apostolic ministry to 
cultivate a devout union with the Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of the High- 
Priest Christ. Bishop Keane, rector of the Washington University, in a 
commendatory letter to the author, says that these words will make the 
council memorable. The bishop continues, referring to the intellectual 
culture of the clergy which the university will secure : 

‘*In vain should we seek for the bestowal of thé highest learning on our priests and our 
People unless the Holy Spirit of Truth andof love were its light and its life. If only we can 
pour that highest light and highest love into our country’s mind and heart, then what can there 
be too great and noblé for her attainment ? We are pioneers in a great work.” ‘ 
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This little work, beautifully printed—though the binding is somewhat 
gaudily colored—is divided into four parts, the first showing the fitness and 
opportuneness of the devotion to our times and this country. The second 
part explains the objects and rules of the confraternity of the Servants of 
the Holy Ghost. The third part is doctrinal, containing an exposition of 
the dogmatic principles underlying this devotion, a proper introduction to 
the fourth part, which is a selection of approved prayers, hymns, and other 
devotional exercises “leading the Servant of the Holy Ghost to adore 
God in spirit and in truth.” 

. Weare fully persuaded this book is well calculated to attain the pur- 
pose of the author. It is intelligently, we may say learnedly, written, and 
ig full of a devotional unction so necessary in arousing men and women to 
adopt a new sort of religious exercise. 

_ § God could not give to Dr. Zardetti a nobler mission than to assist in 
the sanctification of the Catholic priesthood. No one wishes well to the 
Catholic people whom God will not soon inspire with love for the clergy. 
They should be well prayed for, indeed; for upon the clergy depends much 
of the spiritual and not a little of the temporal welfare of any Catholic 
people, They are the very salt of a good people, being made up of men of 
noble natural qualities elevated to a state whose supernatural excellence 
is simply beyond expression. A good priest bears Christ our Lord in his 
soul and body for the building up of the temple of God in each soul in his 
parish. There is not a Catholic layman alive who has not felt the benefi- 
cent power of the words, the presence, the very looks of that unique repre- 
sentative of the Redeemer of men called “our priest.” He is indeed a 
lonely man, being celibate and being taken apart from the common occu- 
pations of men; and yet he is the best loved of women, the most loyally 
loved by men, the most tenderly loved by the little children of the people. 
And of all the loves that pour out their balm of sweetness upon the soul 
and body of man none is so tender, so sweet, so pure, so long-suffering, so 
divine as the love which enraptures and at the same time torments the 
priest’s heart. {tis alove stronger than death and mightier than any 
human love whatever, and is the only explanation of that absolute self- 
forgetfulness in the service of his people which is the dominant trait of the 
priestly character. : 

But all this is said of the good priest. It is not said of one who loves 
money or covets the society of the rich, or who enjoys the amusements of 
the world, or who is a low-grade man and takes a low view of his state as 
that of a mere profession, and tosses off to “monks” the inner voice call- 
ing him to priestly perfection; it is not said of lazy or sensual or worldly 
priests, but of good priests, whose souls are aflame with the fires of the 
altar—the happiest, the busiest, the most eager, the purest, and oftentimes 
the saddest men on earth; such priests as we have now among us by the 
hundreds and hundreds. The writer of this knows what is a good priest, 
for he has spent many years among all sorts of them, and it fills him with 
consolation to bear witness that our American priesthood is worthy ofa 
Catholic people’s love, is better and better every year, and that the appli- 
ances for forming a perfect priesthood are becoming more and more ade- 
quate to that end. 

These words have been written to recommend to the attention of the 
priesthood Dr. Zardetti’s litthe manual, Devotion to the Holy Ghost, be- 
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cause that devotion is the one which priests should just now give their 
immediate attention to, in preference, we make bold to say, to any others. 
Of course devotion to our Lord’s Sacred Humanity is enthroned upon 
our altars as /he sacerdotal devotion. But is it not well advanced in our 
affections? Has not the Sacred Heart a full chorus of praise from our 
lips and hearts? Can another word be added to the learning and unction 
of our treatises, and can anything more be said for our confraternities of 
the Blessed Sacrament? But who hears about devotion to the Holy 
Ghost? From the day we leave the seminary the doctrine and adoration of 
God the Sanctifier must trust almost altogether to the feast and octave of 
Pentecost for setting us on fire. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE THE WARRANT OF FAITH. By Josiah Par- 
sons Cooke, LL.D., Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in 
Harvard University. New York : Robert Carter & Bros. 


We believe that the study of the ideas presented here is the turning- 
point of Christian apologetics in our day. Professor Cooke has taken up 
the issues of the age and discusses them scientifically ; he is not willing to 
let them go till he has exhausted their value to him. Such men are not 
numerous in the history of any great movement of human thought, and in 
the present one have heretofore been especially lacking. He grasps his 
thesis with a familiar and vigorous power which could only be the result 
of a high order of intelligence applied to honest study through a long se- 
ries of years. His thesis may be summed up in one of the concluding 
paragraphs of his book (p. 321): 


‘“* Man knows nature because he is in harmony with it; man knows spiritual truth in the 
same way ; and certitude in either case rests on similar evidence. Such are the general propo- 
sitions which I have sought to maintain in these lectures. We have to thank the evolutionists 
for a plausible explanation of the first of the propositions, and they will not object if we apply 
the same principles to the second. A simple cell, at first only slightly sensitive to the light, 
has developed into that organ of wonderful adaptations, the eye. By the survival of the fittest, 
each advantage gained has been held and handed down : and thus the organ has been gradually 
adjusted to the environment and fitted to give to the mind of man truthful information about 
external objects and accurate impressions of the beauties of the outer world. , , . The method 
by which these results have been worked out is, however, a question of no importance to our 
argument, so long as we all admit, as all do, evolutionists with the rest, that the capacity of 
these organs to give accurate information about the external world is wholly due to their adap- 
tation to their environment. 

“But if man’s harmony with his environment physically is an evidence of truth, then his 
harmony with his environment spiritually must be equally so. If a sensitive nerve can be 
trusted, a sensitive conscience is not less trustworthy ; otherwise man’s mind must have grown 
into harmony with its environment in one relation and not in another, If, when man longs for 
beauty and harmony, the impressions which flow in through the eye and ear are to be trusted; 
then it must be that when in his higher moods he yearns for purity, and righteousness, and 
holiness, the assurances which come to him on his bended knees are equally well founded.” 


That is to say, the inner religious life of man is a witness of the exter- 
nal reality of God and his ethical law, just as the inner scientific life of 
man is witness of the external reality of nature and its laws. The inner 
life of man is real—the whole of that life, ethical as well as scientific. 
Whatever makes for the equation between the phenomena of perception 
and the thing perceived in the material world makes no less for the equa- 
tion between the phenomena of the moral and religious consciousness ‘and 
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the objective reality of the spiritual world. Life fis real, inner as well as 
outer, religious as well as scientific. The reality of life depends upon that 
most fundamental of all principles, that the object characterizes the action 
of the subject. All rational life is made up of the object, the subject, and 
their relation. The object awakens the activity of the subject. The object 
witnesses itself to the subject. The object proves itself to the subject. 
The subject perceives because the object is perceptible, that is to say, real. 
The final outcome of the study of all human life is that the phenomena of 
our inner life are not characterized by the mind’s own act, as Kant’s theory 
of categories would teach, are not idle dreams of an unregulated mental 
force, are not the creations of sprites and demons acting upon us as upon 
their spirit-slaves ; the phenomena of our inner life are the direct product 
of the infinitely real and infinitely active force of supreme being. This 
gives us the product of sensible perception as to the material universe, and 
no less really the product of the inner touch of our souls with the Supreme 
Good, union with which is the end and destiny of man. 

Professor Cooke does not enter formally upon this question, which is 
strictly philosophical. He takes for granted, however, that it lies at the 
root of every other question, and he everywhere takes for granted the true 
solution of it. It would be too much to ask of him to deal with both the 
philosophy and the natural science of this age’s perplexity. He does more 
than one man’s part in fully meeting the attack of godless science by com- 
paring its own credentials with those of Christian faith and proving that 
faith and science stand or fall together. The reality of the object arousing 
the activity of the subject and characterizing it is the one only guarantee 
of scientific certitude in all its grades ; and Professor Cooke proves that the 
same guarantee is amply present in the facts of consciousness in the do- 
main of religion, and that they are at least as peremptory upon the rational 
man for acceptance. 


‘** Even among scholars,” says the author, ‘‘who, while familiar with the general results of 
science, are strangers to its methods, there is a common misapprehension in regard to the cer- 
tainty of scientific conclusions or in regard to the infallibility of scientific evidence. Physical 
science is constantly spoken of as exact, and as yielding positive proofs in contrast with the 
moral sciences, whose results are less definite and more questionable. As regards physical 
science all this is to a great extent true, since a large mass of facts which have been established 
in relation to the phenomena of nature are as certain as the axioms of geometry ; but no results 
of measurements are absolutely exact, and the accredited values have every possible degree of 
precision. There are very few magnitudes of nature which are known accurately within a thou- 
sandth part of their value ; and our knowledge of such fundamental quantities is often in error 
to the extent of one-tenth. To scientific experts this is a familiar fact, and in all their deduc- 
tions they take into account the resulting uncertainty; but literary men are apt to reason as if 
they thought everything accepted in science was known with equal exactness, and are led into 
error by this unconscious assumption” (page 112), 

This extract is but a statement of what is clearly proved by Professor 
Cooke in many carefully arranged examples of the difficulties of arriving 
at results worthy of acceptance by men of science; analogous to the diffi- 
culty some minds experience in overcoming their obstacles to perceiving 
the credibility of the articles of theistic and Christian belief. This part of 
his work is the most valuable, and, we think, is an addition tothe literature 
of the subject altogether new. 

Professor Cooke is not a Catholic, but he is reasoning upon lines which 
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are universal. We do not agree with him in everything, but his main 
thesis is true and his support of it is complete ; his errors—such as conced- 
ing too much to the demands of the scientific propaganda, and a.low view 
of the primeval apprehension of the existence of God—are those of an apo- 
logist anxious to broaden as much as possible the extent of agreement with 
the adversary : anxious rather to conquer error than men. 

The broader generalizations of science are but the catholicity of truth 
in the natural order, whether expressed in technical formulas or in popular 
language. We want more men like this writer—men who have the courage 
to use their high place in the scientific world to express the universality of 
truth. He exercises his vocation of public teacher with a conscientious 
conviction of loyalty to duty; all that he says bears that impress. . He has 
taken for his task to show that the processes by which the principles of nat- 
ural religion are arrived at are what are known as scientific processes. 
This has always been the doctrine of the Catholic schools, more especially 
since the days of St. Thomas, who maintains that there is a formulated 
statement of premises and conclusions establishing various grades of cer- 
tainty of the existence and attributes of God. St. Thomas describes the 
process of reasoning to be followed in seeking the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being in a way that has no fitter parallel than the 
description of a geometrical proposition or a chemical experiment: in 
other words, the apprehension of God belongs to the order of knowledge 
called scientific. 

Professor Cooke’s fairness towards the Catholic Church is shown in his 
estimate of the Galileo case, which is substantially that of the most intelli- 
gent Catholic writers on the subject: ; 

“It was his controversial spirit, rendered especially irritating by the great influence of his 
powerful utterance, which led to the collision of Galileo with the papal authorities. At heart 
he was a good Catholic and a faithful son of the church, He had many friends among the 
most influential of the clergy, and there can be no question that he would have been left to 
teach as he pleased, and even been honored for his innovations, if only he had avoided theo- 
logical issues instead of rushing into them, There was no need of forcing that greatly irritated 
lion caged at the Vatican to show its claws, Neither truth nor honor required it ; and though 
we may not think that a scholar can honorably hold an equivocal position in regard to facts of 
demonstration, yet the distinction ‘ex hypothesi’ and ‘ ex animo’ was one which he avowedly 
accepted, And when he violated his pledges, and again revived the old issues, we cannot won- 
der that his conduct provoked censure ; and it may be questioned whether he was treated any 
more harshly than is many a man at the present day for a much less departure from prescribed 
creeds ” (page 76). 

We recommend this book to all who are interested in the great ques- 
tions at issue between scientific and religious men. As to its purport and 
excellence we have said much for a notice in this department of the maga- 
zine, and yet not as much as we should like to say. As to the style, it is 
a pure medium of precise thought. The book is well-printed and bound. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Bernardine 4 Pico- 
nio. Translated and edited from the original Latin by A. H. Prichard, 
B.A. Merton College, Oxford. Epistle to the Romans, and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. London: John Hodges. (For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


Great credit is certainly due to this publishing house for the Catholic 
works which they have been placing on the market, such as the one here 
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noticed, Father Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, Maldo- 
nado’s Commentary on the Gospels, Cornelius 4 Lapide’s Commentary on. the 
Gospels, Father Jones's answer to Dr. Littledale, Dom Weldon’s Chronicle of 
the English Benedictine Monks, Life and Mission of St. Benedict, S. Hubert © 
Burke’s Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, and offering to the 
British public Father Lambert's celebrated Notes on Ingersoll. These books, 
and others of like importance, which are to be had of the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Company, are to be followed by Dr. Daniel Rock's Héer- 
urgia,or the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; the Abbé Rohrbacher’s Universal 
Church History, and Mabillon’s Complete Works of St. Bernard. Such of 
these as are translations are done in the best style, honestly, as far as we 
can judge, and by men whose learning and mastery of languages guaran- 
tee a correct and elegant rendition. Furthermore the translators show a 
theological and historical reading in Catholic literature which enables 
them to do their work intelligently. No doubt the chief sale of these pub- 
lications will not be among Catholics, at least in England. But Catholics 
could not ask a more faithful reproduction of these works from scholars of 
their own faith. And we are glad to know that the Protestant public has 
found out that there is so much worth translating, buying, and reading in 
Catholic ecclesiastical literature. 

Piconio wrote his famous 7riplex Expositio of the Epistles of St. Paul 
nearly two hundred years ago, and it still remains an unique aid to the 
understanding of the doctrine of the Apostle of the Gentiles. After many 
other commentaries have appeared, often full of learning and insight, Pico- 
nio has still a high reputation in Catholic schools, and is to-day in univer- 
sal use by professors. Hence the value of his work in the vernacular, as 
being standard and approved in the interpretation of a part of Holy Writ 
extremely useful, and extremely difficult, in places, to be understood. St. 
Paul stands out even among the Apostles as the most eager, zealous, and 
active of them all, and his epistles, to use Piconio’s words, are “like foun- 
tains of light and fire, perpetual and inexhaustible in the church of God. 
From them the life of the intellect and the life of the heart are abundantly 
supplied to all who piously meditate upon them, by the hidden ministry 
of the Holy Ghost. ...St. Paul wrote in all fourteen epistles, not with 
ink but with the spirit of the living God.” 

Father Lallemant says that the first reading of Holy Scripture is apt to 
be dry and tiresome, but that if one perseveres there is no higher pleasure 
the soul can know than Vdrinking at those fountains of celestial wisdom. 
And this is especially true of the writings of St. Paul. Difficult to under- 
stand, easily wrested to an evil purpose by the unlearned and unstable, yet 
tothe honest Christian reader they are the medium of a divine influence 
altogether peculiar and essentially Catholic. Until one has known St. 
Paul well he has hardly grasped the meaning or enjoyed the substance of 
what is known among spiritual writers as liberty of spirit: “ For you, breth- 
ren, have been called unto liberty” (Gal. v. 13). 

In speaking of Piconio’s work we have called it unique, because he has 
divided his commentary into three parts, given simultaneously for each 
chapter. The first is a paraphrase giving the apostle’s own words, with 
such additions as are requisite for a full elucidation of the sense; the second 
18 a Commentary On every verse or expression which needs explanation, 
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including an analysis of each separate chapter ; the third consists of pious 
moral and ascetical observations deducible from the text. That the writer 
was amply competent for the first two his repute in learned circles is good 
evidence. Read the third and you will perceive how fruitful and unctuous 
it is forthe spiritual life, which might well be expected from one who for 
over fifty-eight years was a fervent member of the Capuchin order. Listen 
to his words in his preface to this book printed in his old age, six years be- 
fore the end of a long life of sanctity and learning : 

“At length, by God’s providence, set free from official care of others’ souls, I found my 
time more fully at my own disposal, and without hesitation, and I think under divine im- 
pulse, I gave it entirely, day and night, to study and meditation on these founts of life 
divine, life of the understanding and life of the heart, . . . I was not disappointed ; 
for I saw the light and felt the flame, and my mind fed on the truth of God's words, and 
my heart, animated by their divine ardor, lived again,” 

We desire to recommend this book to all. Of course to the priesthood 
any commendation of it is unnecessary. But among the laity there are 
many souls, one of whose greatest drawbacks in the spiritual life is un- 
familiarity with the Word of God. Let them read the Scriptures daily, if 
only for a few minutes, let them bear along with them such guides as Pico- 
nio, and the Spirit of God will illumine their minds and inflame their hearts 
with a freshness and vigor of divine life altogether peculiar. 


LIBRARY OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES: Works of this Doctor of the Church 
translated into English. By Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. Vol. 
IV. Letters to Personsin Religion. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


What we find of peculiar value in spiritual letters of holy men and 
women is their spontaneity: heart to heart. A letter is a confidential com- 
munication of one soul to another, and, even when not distinctively religious, 
is often the truest revelation of the writer’s best characteristics. In these 
letters of St. Francis de Sales we have the direct and simple statement of 
the maxims of a devout life practically applied. But St. Francis de Sales 
was aman whose heart was at his finger-tips and in the glances of his eyes, 
and flowed out in celestial wisdom from his pen as he wrote to his spiritual 
children and friends. These letters are the mirrors of the best traits of his 
character—affection, unction, cheerfulness, immense confidence in God, and, 
Christian liberty. In reading these letters you find a saint who gives you 
the idea that he would give you everything you asked and let you do any- 
thing you liked, and yet by that very means lead you nearer to God. St. 
Augustine’s motto, “ Love God and do as you please,” found in St. Francis 
a most perfect interpreter. He is the apostle of the easy burden and the 
light yoke, joined with heroic sanctity. 

These holy letters are addressed for the most part to members of the 
Visitation Order, and are directed in great part to their guidance in 
acquiring the spirit peculiar to that order. But he draws his wisdom from 
those deep fountains of religious life common to all who wish to serve God 
courageously, whether in religion or in the world, 

This is the fourth volume of the Library of St. Francis de Sales, trans- 
lated and edited by the English Benedictines, and is a valuable addition to 
the other volumes of the series already before the public. We bespeak for 
it the same hearty welcome accorded to the previous volumes. 
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AUTHORITY; OR, A PLAIN REASON FOR JOINING THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
By Luke Rivington, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


The difference between Anglicans and Catholics has the advantage of 
simplicity : it turns upon the one point of the seat of external authority in 
the church of Christ. That there is a divinely instituted society, that it is 
perpetual in itsexternal life, that it hasa divine right to men’s allegiance, and 
that in some way that society is at present known as the Catholic Church, are 
matters agreed upon by Anglicans as fully as by Catholics. What is not 
agreed upon is the seat of authority. Hence Mr. Rivington does well to 
name his little book giving his reasons for seeking the communion of the 
Roman Church, “ Authority.’” Persons who end their life-doubts as he has 
done discover that divine authority in matters of religion, as far as it has 
been extended into this outer world of our sensible human existence, is 
centred and seated in the Apostle Peter and his successors in the See of 
Rome. 

Mr. Rivington’s book, though not large, gives a good summary of the 
arguments, drawing largely from the witness of the early Fathers and 
Doctors of the Christian faith, for the papal supremacy. We suppose that 
he is a man of ripe scholarship in this department of learning, for he uses 
his matter with a familiarity which could hardly come from any but a 
patient and matured acquaintance with the authorities. His treatment of 
his proofs is solid and ought to be convincing. He is not without an 
appreciation of the force of arguments drawn from other sources than 
antiquity and sanctity, for he recognizes such convincing elements in 
the Catholic claim as the general view of church history, the instinctive 
admissions of enemies, the common sense of mankind, the views of students 
whose profane and infidel character enabled them to be of a scientific frame 
of mind when discussing this question so very remote from their own more 
radical difficulties—such evidences as these he does not ignore, for they are 
based upon the innate quality of uttering what is true which must charac- 
terize the organs of human opinion taken largely and running along for 
generations together. But the author’s main and almost exclusive task is 
to carefully examine the biblical and patristic evidences of the primacy; 
and in this his book, excellently written as to its style, is a close and con- 
vincing argument. May the grace of God go along with it into many men’s 
and women’s hands, and into their souls to give them courage to follow the 
light! Nobody who has not gone through the struggle knows how courage 
is the virtue most to be prayed for in behalf of Anglican inquirers, 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH: From its First Establishment to Our Own Times. 
By Rev. J. A. Birkhauser, formerly Professor of Church History and Canon 
Law in the Provincial Seminary of St. Francis de Sales, Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


We cannot but welcome a new work on the history of the church, especially 
when it is written for English-speaking Catholics. To use the words quoted by 
our author from an English Catholic writer, we may say: ‘‘ We are behindhand 
in many departments of literature, but in none, probably, is the dearth of read- 
able books more saddening than in this one subject of ecclesiastical history.” 
Most of the books we have are translations, but mere translations do not meet our 
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needs. The facts on which history rests are the same, no matter in what lan- 
guage they are told, but the way in which these facts are treated, the prominence 
given to some over others, are made to depend, in great measure, on the char- 
acter and bent of mind of those for whom they are written. Hence it is that 
these translations from the French or German do not meet the needs of our 
students. Sometimes, too, they are mere compilations of facts and dates put 
in a dry and uninteresting form, useful for such as havea special zest for the 
study of history, but altogether unsuited for those who ought to have a thorough 
knowledge of history without at the same time making it a specialty. Such 
works when placed in the hands of the student are apt to repel him and make 
him look on history as a task to be got over as quickly as possible. Yet few 
studies are of more importance now than that of ecclesiastical history. There 
has been a new impulse given to it by learned men of other nations, and if we 
would keep pace with them it can only be done by an equally diligent study. 
And if we would have our young men continue the work, it can only be done by 
giving them a deep and earnest love for it from the outstart. 

It is not sufficient to know in a general way that the teaching of the church 
has been ever the same, but we must be able to point out how this is so, to show 
how the teaching of one age or one century is connected with and explains what 
has gone before, to show, in fine, that the doctrine of the church has been de- 
veloped indeed, but by a true, internal growth, and not by additions from with- 
out. It is true all this knowledge cannot be acquired in the seminary or from a 
text-book, but what we can and do expect is that during their course a real love 
for the study be given them and that such books are placed in their hands as 
will make the study of history attractive and give them a desire to continue 
their study afterwards in larger and deeper works. This is the hope of the au- 
thor of the present work ; this is the reason of it. 

He makes no claim to originality in the book, he brings no new evidence of 
his own on disputed points ; he simply places before the student the result of his 
own studies for many years. As a professor of history in one of our large semi- 
naries, he has had abundant opportunity to test the capacity of young men pre- 
paring for the priesthood, and to find what are the things useful and necessary to 
them. These he has now put forth in the hope that they may be useful to stu- 
dents generally. The book is not a mere chronicle, nor is it a selection from 
other writers. The work is the author’s own. Many topics treated at length by 
others he has passed over briefly. But many others that he has judged to be of 
importance, and in our opinion rightly—such, for instance, as the writings of the 
Fathers and the important events of. the middle ages—these he has treated at 
greater length. The arrangement of the book is excellent, the style throughout 
simple, yet at the same time interesting, and, where the subject demands it, forci- 
ble and pointed. In all respects it is certainly a step in advance of some 
other books of the same class, and we feel confident that the author’s hope will 
be realized and that it will fill a long-felt need. 

A word of commendation is due to the publishers for the excellence of their 
work, The book makes a handsome, large octavo volume, and, while not as 
bulky as many other works of its kind, is printed from beautifully clear type on 
good paper. We need not say how important and necessary such features are 
in a text-book such as this is designed to be, and we feel that in these particulars 
the Messrs. Pustet & Co. have admirably seconded the author’s aim to make ° 
the work popular with the student of church history. 
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THE HOLY SEE AND THE WANDERING OF THE NATIONS, FROM ST. LEO I. TO 
Sr. GreGcory I. By Thomas W. Allies, K C.S.G., Author of Formation of 
Christendom, etc. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. ; Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates, 


This volume is the sixth in a series well known to the public from the title 
of the first, 7he Formation of Christendom. Each of these volumes is a study 
of an epoch in the development of the divine plan for the redemption of the hu- 
man race from heathenism and barbarism by means of the external organization 
of the church. The object of the whole work is to show how God implanted in 
the hearts of men and embodied in the public institutions of nations the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith. This work of infusing Christ's truth and grace 
into the private lives of men and his civilization into their civil organisms he 
committed to the divine society of the Christian church, The author has in the 
previous volumes, especially in the first one, eloquently contrasted Christianity, as 
a divine element endowed with power altogether superhuman, with the various 
institutions of civil society which were the organic forces of the public life of 
mankind when the apostles went forth from Jerusalem to preach the Gospel. 
The first effects of their mission are described in The Formation of Christen- 
dom with mich power of graphic description. We think that work worthy the 
pen of the best modern historians and capable of holding the interest of the 
reader from beginning to end, even though he be of the class who need for his- 
torical study the charm of an elegant style and the stimulant of an author's 
vividly shown personality; for Mr. Allies is a first-rate writer as well as a com- 
petent historian. 

The present volume is one of peculiar interest because it treats of the final 
collapse, noisy, bloody, rapid, and in the highest degree picturesque, of the Western 
Empire. The period gone over is from the end of the fifth century to the be- 
ginning of the seventh, and starting with St. Leo I. ends with St. Gregory the 
Great, two among the greatest names the line of Roman pontiffs has bequeathed 
to ourveneration. The main fact, it seems tous, at least from the point of view 
of the race problem, is that the imperial majesty of Rome, led by the prophetic 
instinct of Constantine, escaped from the torrents of barbarian invasion in the 
West by establishing a new Rome among the feeble and plastic nationalities of 
the East. But the Rome of Peter stood fast and breasted the angry floods, If 
the seat of Christian authority had followed that of the imperial authority to 
Constantinople the civilization of Western Europe would have been Saracenic. 
Mr. Allies shows how this calamity was averted by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity as an element of national unity in public life, and hence of warlike power 
sufficient to stay the progress of Mohammedan conquest south of the Pyrenees, 
and how in private life the Gospel and its purity and holiness gradually cleansed 
the blood of the fierce Goths and Germans of their wolfish taint, and developed 
true manhood and womanhood by the slow but ever-deepening activity of re- 
ligious influences in the private and domestic sphere. Rome was the very centre 
of that monastic institute which made the minster the nucleus of the city as 
well as the educational focus for all that makes for an orderly and reasonable 
existence. Rome was the centre, too, of that episcopate which took noble men 
from boorish cabins or the rude abodes of the war-lords, and made them poten- 
tates of peace, armed them with spiritual sceptres more mighty than the sword, 
and exhibited in every barbarian tribe the peaceful pomp of the church’s wor- 
ship, and charmed the rude hearts of men with the chaste melody of her divine 


song. 














It was from Rome, too, that the nascent power of the Christian state was 
both taught to know its own rights and to respect those of the Christian church. 
The lesson taught by Pope Symmachus the last year of the volcanic fifth cen- 
tury to the Eastern emperor was not less carefully and plainly taught to petty 
leaders who were founding the nations whose representatives to-day need 
the same lesson. That pontiff, as quoted by our author, wrote to the Eastern 
emperor : 

‘* Remember that you are a man in order to use a power granted to you by God. For 
though these things pass first under the judgment of man, they must go on to the divine ex- 
amination. You may say, It is written, ‘ Let every soul be subject to higher powers,’ We 
accept human powers in their proper place until they set up their wills against God. But if 
all power be from God, more, then, that which is given to things divine. Acknowledge God 
in us and we will acknowledge God in thee. But if you do not acknowledge God, you cannot 
use a privilege derived from Him whose rights you despise. , . . In this, O chief of human 
powers, I, as successor, however unmerited, in the Apostolic See, cease not to remind you that 
whatever may be your material power in the world, you are but a man, . . . What matters it 
whether it be a heathen or a so-called Christian who attempts to infringe the genuine tradition 
of the apostolic rule? Who so blind as to deem that in countries where every heresy has free 
license to exhibit its opinions the Catholic communion alone should be subverted by those 
who think themselves religious ?"” (pp. 133, 134, 135). 


In this volume we have eloquent proof of the power of Papal Rome and of 
the Catholic Church in communion with her. During the two hundred years 
embraced in this history, organic Catholicity (which means the Apostolic Roman 
Church) founded nations, preserved the arts and letters of a dying civilization, 
broke the shackles from the limbs of millions of slaves, elevated woman from 
degradation, taught nomadic tribes to till the soil and live in peace, produced a 
multitude of men and women of most exalted character, drawing the material 
from the wild hordes of the forests—in a word, Christianized nations and 
created a rudimentary civilization, In all this warfare and victory the church had 
naught but words: the words of Christ were her only weapons. 

We thank Mr. Allies for this good book ; we wish him an extensive sale of it, 
and also of the preceding volumes of the series. 


SYNOPSIS CANONICO-LITURGICA, EX CORPORE JURIS. -Concilio Tridentino 
Romanorum Pontificum constitutionibus, S. R. E. Congregationum Decretis, 
Ecclesizeque Mediolanensis Actibus, Aloysio Adone ab Presbytero Neapoli- 
tano Rationali Methodo Concinnata. Neapoli: Apud auctorem, via S. Matteo 
a Toledo 21. (For sale by Benziger Bros., New York.) 

This compilation of the Rev. Aloysius Adone will be welcomed with no 
small degree of satisfaction by those who have experienced the difficulty of learn- 
ing the decisions of the Holy See in reference to subjects discussed and settled 
by the sacred congregations. 

From the very nature of their publication the decrees issued from time to 
time by the Roman court are scattered through several volumes of the official 
bulletin. They are put forth in order of time, not according to their subject- 
matter save inasmuch as this comes under the cognizance of one conquegenine 
rather than another. 

Up to this time to find all the legislation upon any given question was more 
or less tedious in proportion to the number of utterances on the subject. The 
perusal of Gardelini and Acta Sanct@ Sed?s is a task requiring not a little patience 
and considerable time, yet heretofore this was indispensable if accurate know- 
ledge in certain matters was desired, 
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Adone, however, by arranging the numerous decrees under their proper 
heads, has done much to lighten the labor of future searchers. He has produced 
an excellent book, upon which he has evidently bestowed great care, and has much 
facilitated inquiry by well-planned synthetic and analyticindices. He divides the 
work into three books, the first of which is ‘‘ De rebus ad sacrum cultum spectan- 
tibus.” This is again divided into chapters treating of all that pertains to the 
church edifice, the altars, vestments, garniture, the administration of the Holy 
Sacraments, and the like. The second book, ‘‘De personis prout ad sacrum 
cultum referuntur,” is devoted to declarations concerning the rights and pre- 
eminence of bishops, cathedral chapters, the duties of parish priests, etc. The 
third great division, “ De sacri cultus multiformi ratione,’ embraces the body of 
decrees relating to the festivals of the various churches, the celebration of the 
Mass, the reservation and exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, the burial of the 
dead, etc. 

If space permitted we should go into the details of the chapters of the book, 
feeling confident that we should be doing a useful work in bringing to the atten- 
tion of those interested in liturgy the merits of a volume of considerable value to 
them. 


COMPENDIUM SACR& LITURGIZ JUXTA RITUM ROMANUM. Unacum Appen- 
dice de Jure Ecclesiastico Particulari in America Foederata Sept. vigente. 
Scripsit P. Innocentius Wapelhorst, O.S.F.,S. Theol. Lector, olim Rector 
Sem. Salesiani et S. Liturg. Professor. Neo-Eboraci, Cincinnati, S. Ludovici: 
Benziger Fratres. 


- Father Wapelhorst’s Compendium is one of those books of which we have 
cause to be proud. It is the work of a specialist who has a thorough acquaintance 
with his subject, and a thorough knowledge of the needs of his readers. Until 
quite lately the study of liturgical and rubrical questions in America was attended 
with considerable difficulty arising from this, that authors brief enough and at the 
same time full enough were not to be had. The time allotted in the seminary for 
this branch of ecclesiastical learning does not permit the careful perusal of such 
works as those of De Herdt, and many of the compendiums are really but sum- 
maries. 

To have a good text-book on sacred liturgy was véry desirable. Not long 
since Dr. Gabriels wrote an excellent one, and now we have Father Wapelhorst’s. 
With such books as these the way to knowledge has been greatly improved for 
the student. He has no longer to hurry through three volumes with only a dim 
perception cf what is necessary, what not, or else to gather the very barest infor- 
mation from the summaries; he has a boek which contains what he should know 
in order to possess a fair acquaintance with the subject. 

That he should have such an acquaintance with this subject is hardly neces- 
sary to say. Carelessness in liturgical matters is scarcely less excusable than in 
matters moral or dogmatic. Rubrics are put forth by the law-making authority 
in thechurch for the common good—for order and decorum in God’s service. 
Books which help to advance an appreciation of the importance and the necessity 
of liturgical knowledge are good books and deserve praise, and especially so 
when they are written with evidence that their authors are well versed in the 
subjects of which they treat. Father Wapelhorst has our congratulations. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Vols. 1-7. The Catholic’s 
Library of Tales and Poems. Edited by James Britten, Hon. Secretary 
Catholic Truth Society. Vol. I. Catholic Biographies, vols. 1 and 2. Lon- 
don: Depot of the Society, Agents for the United States: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co. 


The Catholic Truth Society was founded twenty-three years ago in order “ to 
disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devotional works; to assist the 
uneducated poor toa better knowledge of their religion; to spread among Prot- 
estants a better knowledge of Catholic truth; and to promote the circulation 
of good, cheap, and popular Catholic books.” The Bishop of Salford is the 
president of the committee, and among its patrons are the cardinals and bishops 
of England, the archbishops of Dublin, Cashel, Calcutta, and Melbourne. In 
addition to its depots in England it has one in Melbourne and an agency in this 
country—the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York. The list of its 
publications fills fourteen pages, and, beginning with leaflets for distribution sold 
for 6d, the hundred, it includes a Penny Library, made up of a Scriptural Series, 
a Doctrinal and Controversial Series, a Devotional Series, a Biographical 
Series, the Catholic’s Library of Poems and the Catholic’s Library of Tales. The 
volumes mentioned at the head of this notice are a collection of the chief 
publications of the Society, in fact almost the whole of them with the exception of 
the leaflets and devotional works. It is the intention of the Society to continue 
the publication of these volumes as matter accumulates. Among the authors 
who have contributed to these publications are many of the best-known English 
and Irish Catholic writers—Cardinal Manning, Canon Northcote, Father Rickaby, 
S.J., Mr. C. F. B. Allnatt, Mr. E. H. Thompson, Father Morris, S.J., Miss Mulhol- 
land, Lady Herbert, the Rev. Arthur Ryan, the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. By 
Cardinal Newman’s special permission, the Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics in England are being published for twopence each in eight numbers. 

The work which the Society has done in the past has, we believe, secured for 
it permanent existence ; the future promises even a wider and fuller development 
of that work—a development not confined, we hope, to the British Isles or to the 
British possessions, but extended to all English-speaking countries. Why should 
not all who are interested in the spread of Catholic literature unite their forces 
and their energies in some one society? Unity is strength; and if we have 
already what may be called a centre of unity, why should it not be adopted? 
That the Catholic Truth Society would form such a centre seems highly probable. 
An evidence of the importance attached to it is afforded by the conference on its 
work which took place last month in London, in which a very large number of 
the clergy, both secular and regular, and of distinguished laymen took part. We 
hope to give a fuller account of this conference in a future number. 


A CATHOLIC CONVENTION OF ONE VERSUS THE CINCINNATI PRESBYTERIAN 
CONVENTION. By Rev. Abram J. Ryan. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co, 


This little book is a running commentary on the Presbyterian Convention 
held in Cincinnati in May, 1885, taking up its proceedings day by day. The 
Catholic Convention was Father Ryan himself, then the guest of a priest of Ken- 
tucky. 

At the time of writing the author was a very sick man; he died in the fol- 
lowing spring. But the book shows no sign of weakness or failing powers. It 
is bright, lively, and eminently readable. And it is animated by a spirit of 
charity and humility which makes it, as it seems to us, readable by Protestants 
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as well as Catholics. The great and common objection to books of this kind 
(of which not a few have appeared in recent times), in which the weaknesses of 
Protestantism are exposed, is the unsparing way in which the ridicule which is 
no doubt deserved is applied, so that it is asking too much to expect Protestants 
to read them. What is said is all true enough, but they cannot see it quite yet. 

But though there are plenty of sharp hits in Father Ryan’s book, yet they 
are generally such as can be enjoyed by all except those who may in some cases 
be the immediate objects of them. And mixed with them are plenty of 
solid facts presented calmly and temperately, which cannot but impress all who 
read them. Through all runs the spirit of Catholic faith, that certainty without 
boastfulness which always leaves in the mind which meets with it the feeling 
that here 1s true knowledge and science, not mere shifting opinion, 

We commend this unpretending little work most heartily to the notice of our 


readers. 
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